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NEW GOLDEN BOOKS 
sturdy, colorful GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


cannes of Foe 


ROBINSON | 
CRUSOE | 
‘| 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Adapted by ANNE TERRY WHITE. Illus- 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky. All the ex- 
citement and drama of Defoe’s great story 
brilliantly captured for a new generation of 
readers. With huge, full-color paintings on 
every page. February, $3.99 net 


McCALL’S BOOK OF 
EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE 

A Guide to Modern Manners 

By MARGARET BEVANS with the editors 
of McCall's. Illustrated by Mircea Vasilu. A 
practical, complete guide to good manners 
in everyday modern living. April, $4.99 net 


=°T MR. LINCOLN 

By RICHARD HANSER and DONALD B. 
HYATT. Illustrated with photographs. Cre- 
ated from the prize-winning NBC telecast. 
Richard Hanser’s vivid narration, drawn 
largely from Lincoln's own words, is master- 
fully blended with fascinating of-the-period 
pictures gathered from archives and private 
collections throughout the country. A Ridge 
Press Book. January, $4.99 net 


THE LION’S PAW 

Told by JANE WERNER WATSON. Iillus- 

trated by Gustaf Tenggren. The beguiling 

tale of the lion who has a thorn in his paw. 

Every page ablaze with full-color paintings. 
January, $1.89 net 





American Heritage 
JUNIOR LIBRARY 


An important new series of American history 
books for young readers, created by the edi- 
tors of the distinguished magazine of history, 
American Heritage. Each illustrated with 150 
pictures, half in color, and written with clar- 
ity, pace and excitement. Each, $3.79 net 
The first 3 titles are: 

The Story of Yankee Whaling February 
Indians of the Plains April 


Building America’s Railroads June 








A new series of books for children who are learning to read 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 


Stories told in a sprightly style, with rhythm, 
flow and color, and illustrated on every page 
with color pictures that amplify the text. 
Each, $1.49 net. The first 8 titles are: 

BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES Apri! 
WONDERFUL HOUSE April 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 

WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

WHALE HUNT 

THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE 
JUST FOR FUN 

LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 








Plus many more new titles. For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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THE MONTH 
at random 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, APRIL 3-9: Wide- 
spread support and interest have been marshalled for 
the third annual observance of the Week, sponsored 
by the National Book Committee in cooperation 
with the American Library Association. 


More than 33 magazines, with a combined cir- 
culation of over 94,000,000 will feature NLW 
themes, mainly in April issues. The February 15th 
Life served as a curtain-raiser with its 16-page 
spread on poetry in the U.S. Other articles, edi- 
torials and features will appear in American Weekly, 
Atlantic Monthly, Better Homes & Gardens, Boys’ 
Life, Esquire, Family Weekly, Farm Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Girl Scout Leader, Harper's, House 
& Garden, Ingenue, Kiwanis, Look, Parade, Prac- 
tical English, Reader's Digest, Recreation, Redbook, 
Saturday Evening Post, Seventeen, Sunset, This 
Week, Woman's Day, Young Americans. Column 
mentions, fillers or drop-in advertising will be 
carried by American Home, Christian Herald, Com- 
pact, Cosmopolitan, Ladies Home Journal, Made- 
moiselle, Parents’ magazine. 


Radio and television plan or have projects already 
under way in keeping with NLW’s long-range ob- 
jectives. An outstanding example is the recently- 
inaugurated series, “Reading Out Loud,” produced 
as a public service by Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company in cooperation with ALA and featuring 
famous Americans reading to children. National 
Broadcasting Company’s public service department 
is preparing a television special on schools that will 
include documentation on the need for school li- 
braries. In the religious field, Father John Keller's 
“The Christophers” series—syndicated to 300 tele- 
vision and 800 radio stations throughout the country 

has produced three programs on reading and 
libraries and is preparing three more. In addition, 
28 programs in a new series will include three- 
minute spots on recommended reading, under 
the title “Look at a Book.” 


The Armed Services are in on the observance with 
preparation of a pamphlet on NLW by the Office of 
Armed Forces Information and Education Branch, 
Department of Defense. The publication has been 
distributed to the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps. 


In states, a wide variety of activities is planned. 
New Hampshire's Governor Powell, honorary state 
committee chairman for NLW, will issue a Library 
Week Proclamation. His First Lady will be among 
judges for a state-wide contest selecting the library 
which shows most originality in its NLW observ- 
ance, 


California's Governor Edmund G. Brown will 
call a Governor's Conference on public library serv- 
ices as a special event of Library Week activities in 
that state. The Conference, to be held April 7 and 
8, will be primarily a citizens’ forum on the function 
and support of public libraries as educational insti- 
tutions, and their role in the state-wide educational 
picture. In addition, the Governor is recommending 
to the 1960 legislature the best program of financial 
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support California libraries have had in any one 
year. 

In North Carolina, the first National Library 
Week Book Fair will be held April 5 and 6 in 
Greensboro, a state-wide, non-commercial undertak- 
ing co-sponsored by the state NLW committee, 
Children’s Book Council, and the Greensboro News 
Company. April 5 will be designated Pogo Day 
with Pogo’s creator, Walt Kelly, guest of honor at a 
banquet given by Friends of the Library of Women’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. April 
6 will be North Carolina Authors Day, with events 
honoring the state’s authors of adult and juvenile 
books. 

A new first for Library Week 1960 is a special 
NLW Committee appointed by the Association of 

College and Research Libraries, following the suc- 
cess of last year's campus activities. The Committec 
is under the chairmanship of H. Vail Deal, director 
of Beloit College Libraries, Wis. 


“THE FIRST FREEDOM"—the first comprehen- 
sive collection of writings and court decisions on 
literary censorship during the last fifty years—is 
scheduled for spring publication by the American 
Library Association. The book climaxes a special 
program which was made possible by a Fund for the 
Republic grant to ALA and administered by the 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee. Under the 
program, six ALA L iberty and Justice Book Aw ards 
of $5,000 each were awarded to authors of 1956 and 


(Continued on page 532) 





DEAD BEATS: The February 6 Sa/urday Re- 
view features an article by John Ciardi an- 
nouncing the demise of the Beat Generation 
Surviving beatniks may feel that the report of 
their death has been exaggerated, but Mr. 
Ciardi says: ‘That's dead enough, as the man 
said waving away the buzzards, let’s bury it.’’ 
However, while ‘‘as a literary movement it 
began and ended just about nowhere,’’ Mr. 
Ciardi feels that “As a set of antics, it still has 
a bit of mileage in it.’ 

Of the movement's prophet, Ciardi says: 
“Whether or not Jack Kerouac has traces of a 
talent, he remains basically a high school 
athlete who went from Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, to Skid Row, losing his eraser en 
route.” (Kerouac, who says ‘beat’ derives 
from “beatific,” has elsewhere been described 
as ‘‘a literary Elvis Presley.” ) 

Mr. Ciardi’s pavane ends: ‘I hope the next 
time the young go out for an intellectual 
rebellion, they will think to try the library. 
It’s still the most subversive building in town, 
and it’s still human headquarters, And even 
rebels can find it useful to know something, 
if only to learn to sit still with a book in 
hand.” 
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GAY LORDS’ 
Engraved Section 
and Shelf Labels 


* Highly Visible 

* Promote Self-Service 

* Save Time 

* Wide Selection of Headings 
* Smart-looking; Modern 


Here are your most practical guides to bor- 
rower self-service . . . Gaylords’ new en- 
graved Section and Shelf Labels. Distinctive 
in appearance and easy to see, these labels 
will save “looking time” for both you and 
the borrower. 





These smart-looking, attractive labels are 
made of durable, laminated plastic. White 
letters permanently engraved on a smooth 
black satin surface create a contrast that 
stops the eye. Stand out even in shadowy 
aisles. 


Enjoy a modern, dressed-up look in your 
library with these attractive labels. Easy to 
apply on wood or metal with double-coated 
tape. 


Write for complete list of titles and prices. 





Special engraved labels will be made to your order. 


t R A lV F & ae Labels 








supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


% library Gaylord Bros,., Inc. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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(Continued from page 530) 


1957's most distinguished contributions to the 


American tradition of liberty and justice. 


“The First Freedom” has been edited with com- 
mentary by former ALA president Robert B. Downs, 
author of Books That Changed the W orld and chair- 
man of the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee 
during the awards period. 


He says: 


“To serve as a permanent reminder of the nature 
of the awards, it was decided to assemble and pub- 
lish an anthology of the most notable writings in the 
field of censorship and intellectual freedom during 
approximately the last half century. Essentially, 
‘The First Freedom’ represents the liberal point of 
view on censorship . . . in part because the leading 
American and British authors on whose contribu- 
tions the work is based have almost unanimously 
expressed unyielding opposition to the idea and 
practice of censorship. It includes in full the 
major court decisions on literary censorship and so 
is the most complete collection of such decisions 
ever brought together in one volume.” 


INTERNATIONAL CATALOGING CONFER- 
ENCE: Council on Library Resources President 
Verner W. Clapp has summarized goals of the long- 
projected conference in this comment: “It is absurd 
that a major part of the cataloging effort of many 
libraries should be for the cataloging of books of 
foreign origin, books which presumably have already 
been cataloged in their own countries. If there 
were international coordination of cataloging rules, 
research libraries everywhere might be spared much 
time and expense, and errors and confusion of books 
could be reduced or avoided entirely, Uniformity 
of cataloging would also be of inestimable service te 
scholars.’ 


Toward these ends, the Council on Library Re- 
sources has announced a grant of $95,420 to the 
International Federation of Library Associations 
toward meeting costs of a 1961 international con- 
ference on cataloging practices in Paris. Representa- 
tives of a number of international organizations and 
of 50 national library groups are expected to attend 
the ten-day meeting, as well as spokesmen for a 
number of national libraries and special biblio- 
graphic agencies, in addition to individual experts 
and observers. 


Conference deliberations will be specifically aimed 
at securing agreement on basic principles for the 
entry of printed works in alphabetical catalogs 
arranged by authors and titles. Such an agreement 
would be a powerful factor in deciding the form of 
new catalogs and bibliographies intended for inter- 
national use, and would be the basis for future re- 
visions of existing catalogs and cataloging rules. It 
would also provide authoritative guidance for the 
establishment of bibliographical services in nations 
where they are not yet developed 

A simultaneous Council on Library Resources 
grant to the American Library Association will 
enable it to invite members of the Organizing Com- 
mittee for the 1961 Conference to attend sessions of 
the Institute on Catalog Code Revision to be held 
under its auspices and those of McGill University in 
Montreal in June 1960. 


SUSPENSION of the quarterly Newsletter on In- 
tellectual Freedom has been announced by Archie 
McNeal of University of Miami Libraries for the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
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N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TRAINING GRANTS: 
The fifth qualifying examination for New York 
State Public Librarian's Training Grants, in 
amounts up to $2000, will be held May 7. Appli- 
cations are available from Library Extension Divi- 
sion, New York State Library, Albany 1, and must 
be returned by Apri] 22. American citizenship, one 
year's N.Y. state residence, and completion of a 
program of higher education are required. 


THE HOWDY DOODY SHOW, in an endeavor to 
interest children in reading for enjoyment, has in- 
corporated a “recommended books’’ feature in its 
Saturday morning colorcasts over NBC-TV (10 a.m. 
EST). Howdy Doody and “Buffalo” Bob Smith 
began on March 19 what will be a regular practice 
of recommending a group of books in four cate 
gories, The first selections were: Johnny Crow’s 
Garden, by Leslie Brooke (“for the youngest’ ) 
M. E. Rey's Curious George Flies a Kite (“for first 
readers”), The Enormous Egg (Butterworth) and 
Astrid Lindgren’s Pippi Longstocking (‘for more 
advanced readers’), and W. R. Brooks’ on Go 

to Florida (“for family reading aloud” 

The books are selected by the N National Television 
Children’s Book Committee, whose members are 
Ruth Gagliardo (director of library services for the 
Kansas State Teachers Association), Mildred 
Batchelder (executive secretary of ALA's Children’s 
Service Division), Ruth Harshaw (who originated 
and moderates Chicago's “Carnival of Books’’), and 
Frances Sullivan (head of work with children at the 
Wichita City Library). 

According to E. Roger Muir, producer of the 
series, the purpose of the project is “to get children 
to read for fun. We will recommend good books 
that youngsters will want to read and will be fun to 
read.” Five books will be recommended each month 


E. Roger Muir, producer of “The Howdy 
Doody Show,” and Ruth Gagliardo, chair- 
man of the National Television Chil- 
dren's Book Committee, are shown with 
the first group of books to be recom 
mended on the NBC-TV Network Satur- 
day morning children’s pr gram. 
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Would you buy high school textbooks for 
elementary school children? 


It would be easy for elementary school 
children to identify—and reject—a high 
school textbook. But when an encyclo- 
paedia combines material for both levels, 
the dividing line is invisible. As the text 
of an article becomes more difficult, many 
young readers are soon ‘‘over their 
heads’’—and discouraged. 

These children naturally prefer 
Britannica Junior, in which every sen- 
tence is written for elementary school 
use. In place of high school material 
there is more on the elementary level. 

’ And instead of the dependence on 
today § teacher or librarian, there is a firm 


BRITANNICA foundation for unassisted, independent 
research. 
Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments 
JUNIOR in Atomic Energy.”’ Address: John R. Rowe, Room 


420-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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STACK CRACKS 


Schooltime is over, 

The summer days loom. 
Hurrah for vacation! 
Vacation? for whom ? 


GRACE B. SPEAR 





(Continued from page 532) 
DON'T TAKE IT FOR GRANTED: The document 


he most cherishes, next to his baptismal certificate, 
is his library card, remarked Pittsburgh's Bishop 
John J. Wright at the third annual Catholic Press 
Month luncheon, A library card, said the prelate, 
is ‘‘a symbol which entitles me to the best things of 
this world, next to the Faith itself.” He cautioned 
liseners ‘never to regard library privileges as some- 
thing to be taken for granted,” recalling a 1937 visit 
to a Munich library where he found cards on all 
tables announcing, “No Jews may sit here.” 

Bishop Wright further illustrated the point with 
the story told by Negro author Richard Wright in 
his book Black Boy. Relating that Negroes, at least 
in the time of his youth, were not entitled to 
patronize shelves of the free public library, Mr. 
Wright said that his dilemma was solved by an Irish 
— who allowed him the use of his library 
card. 


“It is the enlightened attitude of this Memphis 
Irish Catholic that I prefer to think of,” Bishop 
Wright commented, ‘when Irish Catholic names are 
linked with censorship and book burning.” 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL has been named 
Dean of the new School of Library Service at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, it is an- 
nounced by UCLA President Clark Kerr and Chan- 
cellor Vern O. Knudsen. Dr. Powell also will con- 
tinue as UCLA librarian and director of William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library. Announcing 
the appointment, Chancellor Knudsen said: ‘‘Al- 
though we considered many candidates for this 
important new school at UCLA, we decided our 
best choice was right here on campus. As a library 
administrator, teacher, lecturer, and author, Larry 
Powell has already brought great distinction to the 
University of California. We are confident that he 
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will continue to do so as Dean of the School of 
Library Service.” 

The new school is scheduled to get under way 
next September. It will offer a one-year program 
leading to the Master of Library Science degree and 
will enroll 50 students in the initial class. It will 
be located temporarily in the UCLA library, moving 
to the new North Campus library building when 
that it completed. “The curriculum and enrollment 
policy,” said Dr. Powell, “will be designed to 
recruit students from new sources by drawing upon 
the large potential supply of students at UCLA, 
and not to attract prospective students away from 
existing schools. Its objective will be the training 
of librarians who are ‘‘concerned with the contents 
of books and the needs of their patrons, aware otf 
their responsibilities as guardians of men’s rights 
to read all books, and equipped with the profes- 
sional skills necessary to fulfill these responsi- 
bilities.” 


AVAILABLE FOR THE ASKING: A major pur 
pose of ALA's year-old Library Technology Project 
is to furnish to librarians complete and authorita- 
tive information covering all phases of equipment 
and supplies. From its comprehensive collection of 
catalogs, its library of technical literature, and con- 
tacts with suppliers, manufacturers, testing labora- 
tories, research and development organizations, 
LTP staff will assist librarians in determining what 
supplies, equipment or systems best suit their par- 
ticular needs. LTP also will furnish where-to-buy 
information. Address inquiries to: Library Tech- 
nology Project, American Library Association 
Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL. 
or telephone DElaware 7-4740. 


“A RADICALLY NOVEL VENTURE,” the new 
Index Medicus marks not only the coordination of 
indexing activities by the National Library of Medi- 
cine and American Medical Association, but also 
the application of mechanized techniques to pub- 
lishing. A July 1958 grant to the National Library 
of Medicine by the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., has led to development of a new system for 
composition and assembly of material. The system 
makes use of IBM data processing equipment, 
punched paper tape generating and reading type- 
writers (Friden Justowriters), and the Eastman 
Kodak “Listomatic’’ Camera which produces nega- 
tive film that can be cut into column lengths and 
assembled into page format for fabrication of photo- 
offset plates. Greater timeliness and improved 
coverage are among benefits anticipated from the 
new system. 

Division of effort between the National Library 
of Medicine and American Medical Association 
was arranged in a June 1959 agreement. NLM 
accordingly will publish 12 monthly issues of 
Index Medicus (new series), each containing en- 
tirely new material. AMA will publish annual 
cumulations of the index, to be known as the 
Cumulated Index Medicus. 

Subscriptions for Index Medicus (formerly the 
Current List of Medical Literature) are handled 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Prices are 
$20 per year (U.S.), $25 per year (foreign), $2.25 
per single copy. The Cumulated Index Medicus 
will be sold and distributed separately by the 
American Medical Association. 

(Continued on page 538) 
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JUMBO KING OF 
ELEPHANTS 
by Edmund Lindop 


3-color drawings by Jane Carlson 
Feb. 8. Barnum’s star pachyderm. 
4up. $2.75 


TAKE A GIANT STEP 
by Hannelore Hahn 


3-color drawings by Margot Zemach 
Feb. 10. Stilts around the world. 6-up. $2.75 


BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 
by Mary Frances Blaisdell 


2-color drawings by Anne Marie Jauss 
March 23. New large type edition. 5-8. $2.75 


WHO IS AT THE DOOR? 
by Isabel and 
Frederick Eberstadt 


3-color drawings by 

Leonard Weisgard 

March 28. 

Another Tuffy surprise book. 
4-up. $2.50 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 
by Madge Bigham 

Illustrated by Clara Atwood Fitts 
Feb. 24. Easy reader reissued. 6-8. $2.50 


FUN WITH SPANISH 
by Lee Cooper 


2-color drawings by Ann Atene 
Feb. 25. Read-and-speak. 8 up. $3.00 





THE LEMONADE TRICK 
by Scott Corbett 

Illustrated by Paul Galdone 
March 7. Funny mystery. 

8-12. $2.75 

An Atlantic Book 


Both by Arensa Sondergaard 


MY FIRST GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE SUEZ CANAL 

4-color drawings by 

F. Wenderoth Saunders 

Feb. 23. 7-11 $3.50 








GIVE ME YOUR HAND 
by Cateau DeLeeuw 

Jacket by Neil O’Keeffe 

March 9. Historical romance 
12 up. $3.00 





MY FIRST GEOGRAPHY 





4-color drawings by Mel Silverman 
Feb. 23. 7-11. $3.50 






Step into Spring with these new books 
from LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 















OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Ask your supplier to show them to you. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY +» BOSTON 


JUNKET TO JAPAN 
by Clarissa Lorenz 


Illustrated with 20 photographs 
March 23. True adventure in Japanese 
living 12up. $3.50 


LONG STRETCH AT 
FIRST BASE 
by Matt Christopher 


Illustrated by Foster Caddell 
April 5. Easy-reading story about 
baseball. 7-10. $2.75 


THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNY’S EAR 
by Oliver Butterworth 


Illustrated by Julian de Miskey 
April 6. A comical electrical tale. 
An Atlantic Book. 9-11, $3.00 


CATCH OF THE SEASON 
by Marguerite Melcher 


Illustrated by Stephen Cook 
April 6. A Cape Cod mystery 
12 up. $3.00 


JERRY’S CHARGE ACCOUNT 
by Hazel Wilson 


Illustrated by Charles Geer 
April 19. Funny story about a boy 
ina fix. 8-12. $3.00 


SUPPOSING 
by Alastair Reid 


2-color drawings by A. Birnbaum 
April 20. Terrific supposes. 
An Atlantic Book. All ages. $3.00 


PARSIFAL THE PODDLEY 
by Nell Chenault 


Illustrated by Vee Guthrie 
April 21. How to ride a time wave. 
6-8. $2.75 
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PICTURE BOOKS 
WONDERFUL NICE! 


Written and illustrated by IrMaA Sez. Alison, who 
lives in a tall apartment house in New York City, 
spends a day with Katy Zook on an Amish farm 
in Pennsylvania, discovers that riches are not just 
a matter of money — and friends are “wonderful 
nice!” Ages 5-9. February $2.75 


DANNY'S PIG 

By JANice May Upry. Illustrated by MARIANA. A 
beguiling tale of three piglets and a lamb named 
Beanblossom who doesn't mind being different 
from her three friends. Ages 4-8. March $2.75 


TIMOTHY ROBBINS 
CLIMBS THE MOUNTAIN 


By Atvin Tressect. Illustrated by Rocer Duvot- 
sin. Timothy Robbins, the young hero of J Saw the 
Sea Come In, has another Red Letter Day climb- 
ing a mountain. This is one of the most beautiful 
of all the Tresselt-Duvoisin books. Ages 6-10. 
February $2.75 


SIR ALVA AND THE WICKED WIZARD 

By PriscittA AND Orro Friepricu, authors of 
Clean Clarence and The Easter Bunny That Over- 
slept. Old Sir Alva rides on one last quest to cap- 


ture the wicked wizard who has cast an evil spell 
on the beautiful Princess Gwendoline. Sparkling 
illustrations by a new artist, TALIVALDIS STUBIS. 
Ages 6-10. February $2.75 


THE TIMID DRAGON 


By Lee WyNpHAM. Illustrated by Kurt WERTH. 
Janie Palmer discovers that when you're scared 
you look small . . . when you're brave you look 
bigger — and it’s thinking brave that makes you 
grow. Ages 6-10. February $2.75 


“MIDDLE” AGE BOOKS 
STEVE AND THE BURRO’S SECRET 


By GReTCHEN Gerps. Illustrated by EMIL WEIss. 
This is Buttercup. He is smart. If he likes you, 
take care of him. If he does not, he will not stay. 
1 am dying and told him to find a new friend. 

(Signed) steve. So begins this real suspense story 
for younger readers. Ages 7-11. May $2.95 


TREASURE IN THE SAND 


By EvizABeTH CHEATHAM WALTON. Illustrated by 
Jo Potseno. Jill Talbot had no idea of the value 
of the Glory Sword she found in the dunes one 
summer day —or that it would draw her into 
such strange and grown-up adventures. Ages 8-12. 

May $2.95 








YOUNG ADULT BOOKS 
THE BOY WHO WON THE WORLD SERIES 


By Sipney OrrFir. Every boy who plays baseball 
on a sandlot secretly dreams of winning a World 
Series. Lou Buckley, practicing his “rocket pitch,” 
proves, after a year of hard work, that winning is 
not all a matter of luck. Ages 12-16. 

March $3.00 


LOOKOUT SUMMER 

By AILEEN LorsBerc. Vickie was sure she wouldn't 
be lonely in her Lookout Tower on the mountain- 
top. Why — she didn’t even need Mike, the boy 
who wanted to marry her. So Vickie thought! 
Ages 12-16. May $3.00 


WHO WALK BY THREES 

By RutH K. Baker and Jack L. HorLacuer. An 
old superstition haunts Mardy and almost comes 
between her and the young surgeon she wants to 
marry. Ages 12-16. May $3.00 





THAT SUMMER BY THE SEA 

By D. D. Hutcuison. Tina had always said that 
if a boy got to know her, he would like her. A 
mature and touching junior novel with a theme 
that will interest every girl who has ever felt that 
she was unattractive. Ages 12-16. May $3.00 


NEW WORLDS IN SCIENCE: 
The Story of Basic Research 
By FRANK Ross, JR. The author describes the work 
being done today in laboratories, in classrooms, 
in observatories. Every aspect of basic scientific 
research is covered. Photographs. 14 up. 

May $3.00 


THE GOLDEN CARNATION: 

And Other Stories Told in Italy 

By Frances Toor. Illustrated by ANNE MARIE 
Jauss. A discriminating collection that reflects the 
warm sun and the brilliant colors of the Mediter- 
ranean. All ages. May $3.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD 


Publishers of the best in children’s books for almost a century. Send for free catalog — 
419 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 











Male 3B 
the e) 
YOUR RULE 


for BOOK 


RECONDITIONING 
aud 
PRECONDITIONING 


BOOK-SAVER 


... for book repair. 
Manufactured and guvaran- 
teed by Delkote, assures 
highest quality. Choice of 
package . . . squeeze bot- 
tle or glass jar. 


BOOKLEEN 


... for cleaning 

soiled covers. 

Liquid or ‘‘gel’’. Brightens 
older, drab books without 
harm. 


BOOKOTE 


... protects covers. 
Flameproof spray—or brush 
type. Non-yellowing—non- 
bleeding. The added 
“touch"’ over older books 
. @ must on new ones. 





Seerue se 








These and other Delkote products 


available from over 150, distributors. 
Write for names of those nearest you. 


: . 
DELKOTE, meey 


TON, DELAWARE 


ERKELEY CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 534) 


AIGA HONORS PAPERBACKS: In view of 
giant strides’’ that have been made in paperback 
design concepts, the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has initiated what will be a regular series of 
exhibitions in this field. One hundred fifty titles 
were selected for this year’s “Paperbacks, U.S.A 
the exhibition which has been on view in New 
York and now is traveling to schools, colleges 
libraries, industrial museums and graphic arts 
groups. For information and/or checklist of books 
included, address the Institute at 5 E. 40 St 
NYC 16. 


GOOD FRIENDS: Footnotes, publication of the 
Friends of the San Marino Public Library (Cali 
fornia), reports that the group is simultaneously 

1. Organizing a used book and record sale as 
part of its NLW celebration, 

2. Discussing book topics oa a local TV show 

3. Arranging TWO contests for children, 

4. Training a Junior Friends group. And they 
have just presented the library with a $300 photo 
copier 


NEW ALA HEADQUARTERS LIBRARIAN is Ruth 
Shapiro, former assistant coordinator of service to 
adults of the Milwaukee Public Library. Miss 
Shapiro is a former member of the headquarters staff 
on the American Heritage Project. 
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Look What's New In — Books 





How Space Rockets Began 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand. Windwagon 
Smith was a sailor looking for a home. This is 
the story of what happened as he looked for a 
suitable place to live, which resulted in the in- 
vention of the windwagon, the railroad, and finally 
a space rocket. Here is LeGrand humor at its very 
best in a rollicking tall tale for young — 


Ages 7-11 Grades I1-V 


The Right Play for You 


By Bernice Wells Carlson; illustrated by 
Georgette Boris. A collection of 20 original plays 
based on tall tales, books, short stories and news- 
paper articles. Groups may use the plays as they 
are, alter them to fit their particular needs, or 
use them as examples for writing their own plays. 
A helpful guide to really creative dramatics for 
special programs. Ages 8 up Grades IV-IX 
Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 


Chandler Chipmunk’s Flying Lesson 
And Other Stories 


By Patricia Miles Martin; illustrated by Margot 
Locke. Whether Chandler or his friends succeed 
in flying, swimming, or in whatever they set out to 
do, doesn’t really matter; the important thing is 
that life at Blackberry Acres is always interesting 
and fun, especially for Chandler Chipmunk. 

Ages 3-7 Grades N-II $2.50 


Treasured Tales 
Great Stories of Courage and Faith 


By Laura Cathon and Thusnelda Schmidt; illus- 
trated by Mary E. Young. Few things in child- 
hood are more important than learning to dream 
large dreams and acquiring the faith and courage 
to make them-live. Such faith and courage are 
embodied in this book of great adventure stories 


Small Pets From 
Woods and Fields 


Written and illustrated by Margaret Buck. 
\ book for the young naturalist who wants to 
keep woods creatures as pets. The author tells 
how terrariums, vivariums, and cages should be 
built; tells what and how to feed the pets; and 
what plants the creatures will need in their new 
homes. All Ages Grades I11-1X Cloth, 3; 
Paper, $1.75 


Science, Science Everywhere! 


By Ruth Cromer Weir; illustrated by Gloria 
Stevens. When Mike wants to do something 
really big, he decides to set out on a great scien- 
tific expedition to make a discovery. Mike visits 
a park, a meadow, a vacant lot, and a new house, 
but doesn’t see anything that looks like a great 
discovery . . . Mike’s sister eventually helps him 
see that his expedition is really quite successful. 


Ages 5-8 Grades K-III $2 


God Made Me To Grow 


By Carolyn Muller Wolcott; illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg. Mother explains to Bobby how people 
grow and mature, thus helping Bobby realize that 
his attitudes toward other people and the abilities 
he has developed are all a part of growing up. 
Children puzzled by the meaning of growth will 
be glad to learn of God’s plan for them. Ages. 
3-6 Grades N-I Paper over boards, $1.25 


Jane Addams, World Neighbor 


By Miriam Gilbert; illustrated by Corinne B. 
Dillon. Another book in the Makers of America 
series. Here is a vivid account of Jane Addams’ 
life . . . her concern for other people . . . and her 
work that led to the founding of Hull House in 
Chicago’s slums and the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. A_ biography 
young readers will enjoy. 








for all. Ages 8 up Grades I11-VII $3.50 Ages 8-12 Grades IV-VI $1.75 
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“Riches of enduring interest, as 
pertinent now as when they were 
written.” N. Y. Herald Tribune 


A Horn Book Sampler 


Edited by Norma R. Fryatr 
Introduction by 
BertHA MAHONY MILLER 








Delightful reading for all concerned with 
children and their books. Selections 
from The Horn Book Magazine (1924- 
48) containing valuable ideas and 
information relevant today. Reviews, 
criticisms, unusual biographical sketches 
of authors and illustrators and revealing 
reminiscences by distinguished contribu- 
tors to a unique magazine. $5.00 





To keep in touch with the best 
in current children’s books 
read 


The 


Horn Book Magazine 


*“... constant companion in book 
selection, a joy when inspiration 
is needed, and a beacon for 


standards.” Martha Gale Frew 
District Librarian, Delaware Co., Ohio 


Coming in the April Issue: 


Harvesting Folk Tales by Russell Davis 
and Brent Ashabranner 


The Golden Age by Harry Behn 


Contemporary Art and Children’s Book 
Illustration by Leonard Weisgard 


Spring Booklist 


$5.00 a year (Bi-monthly) 
2 years $9.00, 3 years $13.00 


Order from 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
585 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 538) 
BOON TO BUILDING: Keyes D. Metcalf, librarian 


emeritus of Harvard who has served as consultant 
for sone 50 college library projects, will supervise 
a project for which the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., has provided $73,365: preparation of 
a long-needed book on the planning of college and 
university library buildings. The book will bring 
together the vast fund of now-scattered information 
on which planning decisions must be based. _ It will 
help ¢liminate the costly duplication of ‘ search 
which characterizes today’s library planning and 
also will make accessible much information that 
now ix often overlooked. 

Prejiaration of the book, which it is anticipated 
will take four years, will be sponsored by the 
Associktion of Research Libraries, Co-sponsor will 
be the: Association of College and Research Li- 
braries} 


SCHCLARSHIPS OFFERED: Three $1,500 
scholaiships for graduate study in library science are 
being pffered by the Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimpre. One is sponsored by the library's Staff 
Associjtion, as a memorial to Arthur H. Parsons, 
Jr., Pritt director who died last year. The other two 
grants will be financed from funds bequeathed to the 
libraryieight years ago by Lucy Stevenson Janney, 
in memory of her son, Major Robert S. Janney, a 
bombe:? pilot killed in action during World War II. 

Appticants for the scholarships must be college 
graduajes and must agree to accept employment at 
Enoch Pratt for at least two years after the success- 
ful corspletion of their training at a library school 
accredi‘ed by ALA. 

May}1 is the deadline for filing applications. In- 
quiries} concerning the scholarships should be 
directed to: Personnel Office, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


A NLVY DISPLAY CONTEST FOR LIBRARIANS 
is annjunced by The World Publishing Company. 
In celepration of NLW, the Company is publishing 
Cliftort Fadiman’s Lifetime Reading Plan, a dis- 
cussior# of over 100 books and authors addressed to 
the laygaan as a guide in the formation of a year-by- 
year re iding program. Librarians are asked to build 
a displty around the Lifetime Reading Plan during 
Natiorgl Library Week, and to send a peas of 
the display to Box X, Library Journal, 62 West 
45th. St. New York 36, by May 1, Special posters 
and book jackets are available from The World 
Publishing Company, 119 West 57th St., New York 
19. 5 

First{ prize will be $200, second prize $50, third 
al forth prizes $25. If winning librarians cannot 
accept jash prizes, a check will be sent instead to the 
bookseger of their choice, who will ship whatever 
books they desire. The judges, whose decision is 
final, w§ll be Eric Moon and Margaret Cooley, editor 
and bok editor of Library Journ: al, and Frederick 
Melchef, chairman of the R.R. Bowker Co. 


THE woopROw WILSON FOUNDATION 
BOOK AWARD will be given for the fourteenth 
consecigive year by the American Political a 
Associzfion “to encourage significant research and 
reflectijn in the field of politics, government and 
interna gonal relations.”” Correspondence concerning 
the awjrd should be addressed to Evron M. Kirk- 
patrick 4 Executive Director, American Political Sci 
ence Alsociation, 1726 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washir'gton, Pa. 
(Continued on page 542) 
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NO GLUE OR ATTACHING TAPE REQUIRED 


with... 


Plasti-Kleen’ 


Exclusive Self-Stick Tabs—at no additional 
cost—are now available on Lifetime Longs 
for attaching cover to book. 


Lifetime Longs adhere to the book—not only to the 
jacket—and assure long-enduring protection, through 
peak of circulation. 


@ Faster and Neater 
@ Saves Time and Labor 
@ Saves Material 


Big savings are bigger . . . fast application of protec- 
tive jacket covers is faster when you use Lifetime 
Longs. 


Vow, not only is the need for rebinding—and its high 
costs—reduced, but less time and labor are required, 


relieving overburdened staffs. 
Big savings 

are bigger... 

fast application 

of protective 

jacket covers i 

faster whe 

you us 

Lifetime Lon 


INDUSTRIES 


New 


LIFETIME” 


LONGS 


wit 


Exclusive 
Self-Stick Tabs 
make the BEST 
Book Jacket Cover 
BETTER 


Once the Lifetime Long is on the 
jacket and around the book, the protective 
paper is removed from the exclusive Self- 
Stick Tabs affixed to the flaps of the jacket 
cover. With only slight pressure, the Life- 
time Long is permanently attached without 
the use of separate materials such as glue 
or attaching tape. 


Plasti-Kleer Lifetime Long Book 
Jacket Covers are available at the same eco- 
nomical prices as the Lifetime Longs with- 
out tabs. 




















the snug fit fo 
perfect protection 
the exclusive 
Self-Stick Tabs have 
been built into 
Lifetime Longs at 

no increase in price. 












Write for 

information on 

; the complete 
lasti-Kleer Line 

a cover for every 

urpose — protection 

for every book. 










Dept. 52D 56 Earl 
1888 So. Sepulveda 
Bro-Dart Industries 
909 Pape / re 


d., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Manada) Ltd., 
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SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of $800 each are being 


offered for one year's graduate stady in library 
science by the Board of Trustees of the Buffalo 
and Erie County, N.Y., Public Library. Deadline 
for filing applications is April 15. Blanks can be 
obtained from Joseph B. Rounds, Director, Buffalo 
and Erie County Public Library, Lafayette Square, 
Buffalo 3. Recipients of scholarships are required 
to accept 2 years’ employment with the library at 
conclusion of study. Applicants must be prepared, 
if so requested, to travel to Buffalo for personal 
interviews. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S scholar- 
ship for graduate study in library science has been 
increased to $1,000. Through the name given to 
its scholarships each year the Association gives 
recognition to individuals who have made major 
contributions to librarianship. This year the 
scholarship is named in honor of Thomas M. 
liams. The citation accompanying the grant of the 
award reads: 

“In honor of Thomas Marion liams, late Librar- 
ian of Colgate University, and formerly library 
staff member in various capacities at the Hunting- 
ton Library, for his vision in developing a new 
building at Colgate which is a joy and inspiration 
to the students and faculty members, his ability to 
stimulate a deep appreciation of books by college 
students; for his pioneering efforts toward solving 
the problems of rare book and manuscript preserva- 
tion and paper deterioration; and for his contribu- 
tions to the New York Library Association, being 
at the time of his death the President-elect of the 
College and University Section.” 

Scholarship applications must be filed by May 1 
with the Chairman of the Scholarship and Loan 
Committee of NYLA, Margia W. Proctor, Buffalo 
eae County Public Library, Buffalo 3, New 
York, 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS has made available for the academic 
year 1960-61 four fellowships of $1,000 each for 
students preparing for work with children or youth 
in the public school or public library systems in the 
state of California. While the recipients of the 
awards need not be California residents, the suc- 
cessful applicants must agree to spend two years 
following graduation working with children in 
California libraries. Two fellowships are offered 
through each of the two accredited library schools 
in the State—the University of California, Berkeley, 
and the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Admission requirements at each school include 
graduation with a Bachelor's degree from an ap- 
proved college or university, a strong scholastic 
record, and special interst in, and qualifications for 
library work with children and young people. In- 
terested candidates should write at once for appli- 
cation blanks and detailed admission requirements 
to the library school they prefer. Application dead- 
line: April 15, 1960. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE scholarship appli- 
cation closing date is April 10. Judging is on the 
basis of letters of recommendation, an autobiog- 
raphy and a written paper explaining why one 
needs the scholarship. Interested persons should 
write for application form to Library Binding In- 
stitute, 10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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BIBL}OTHERAPY? ‘The entire first edition of 
2,000: copies of Roger Treat’s novel, The Endless 
Road {is being distributed free as a gift to people 
in tht book trade by the publisher, A. S. Barnes 
and GWompany. “The Endless Road is perhaps the 
first yovel of its kind to study in depth the work 
of Altoholics Anonymous” says the publisher. 


NLWiGIFT: Two Montclair (New Jersey) families 
whiclt enjoy reading are to receive a credit of $50 
each ¢t a local bookstore for the purchase of books 
of th#ir own choosing, according to Ruth Tubby, 
direcitpr of the Montclair Library. The books will 
be tht gift of Frederick G. Melcher, of Montclair 
(and ithe R.R. Bowker Co.). Mr. Melcher says his 
gift s in recognition of National Library Week. 
It is jintended to call attention to the enjoyment 
and \jse of books, and to point out how valuable 
an asfet an active and well-stocked public library 
is in » community. The two families were selected 
by tile library staff after much _heart-searching. 
Thei:j names had not been announced at press time. 


INFORMATION REQUEST FOR SCHOOLS: A 
publiyation on preparing school library budgets is 
being: developed by Elvajean Hall in consultation 
with {Mary Helen Mahar, School and Children’s 
Libraty Specialist of the Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Dffice of Education. Schoo] library supervisors 
and school librarians are invited to send pertinent 
material or bulletins for study, immediately if pos- 
sible, to Miss Hall at Division of Instruction, New- 
ton Ttublic Schools, 85 Chestnut St., W. Newton 
65, Mass. 


DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY STAFF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS: The Staff Organizations Round Table of 
ALA. which is compiling an official directory of 
all I;brary staff organizations in the U.S. and 
Canada, asks the following questions: Does your 
library have a staff association or club? If so, what 
is it’ mame and address? Number of members? 
Year'y dues? Year established? Number of people 
on your staff? Is the Director of your library a 
member of your organization? Has your association 
ever been affiliated with the Staff Organizations 
Round Table of ALA? Does it include your part- 
time workers? If your part-timers are not included, 
do they have an organization of their own? 

Presidents of library staff associations need not 
wait for direct contact from SORT (which is neces- 
sarily concentrating on cities of over 10,000 popu- 
lation in the initial stages of its project) but may 
send answers to the above questions—preferably 
before May—to Gertrude Wade, Special Project 
Chairman, SORT Steering Committee, Codman 
Square Branch Library, 6 Norfolk St., Dorchester 
24, Mass. 





BUSMAN'S HOLIDAY: Carleton College librar- 
ian James H. Richards Jr. and Mrs. Richards 
have returned from a four-month tour of Europe 
which included visits to academic libraries in Eng- 
lanc, France, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Luxemburg, Austria, Germany and Italy. 

In addition to a study of academic libraries, 
Richards was also interested in learning what the 
average European thinks about American attitudes 
toward world affairs. He found two questions 
most popular: “People asked whether or not Amer- 
icans are serious about peace, and they also queried 
us about what they still call ‘the Little Rock 
Situation.’ ” 

(Continued on page 544) 
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Golden Anniversary Edition Sa 
THE WIND IN THE =, 
WILLOWS 


by Kenneth Grahame. A] ages will welcome this 
handsome edition of a great classic, with 8 new 
color illustrations, and the familiar sketches by 
March. 


Ernest H. Shepard. Cloth. 


THE THINGS | LIKE 


by Francoise. Illus. in 4 colors by the 
author. This gay book invites children to 
join in this “game” of the things they like. 
Side-sewn, washable, Ages 4-7. 

March. $2.95 


THE PERFECT 
PANCAKE 


by Virginia Kahl. Illus. in 4 colors by the 
author. A light-hearted story of a good 
wife who was tricked into being less 
stingy with her wonderful pancakes. Side- 
sewn, washable. Ages 5-9. March. $2.75 


UNE DROLE 
DE SOUPE 


by Marcia Brown. I]lus. in 2 colors by the 
author. Stone Soup now translated for 
children who already read some French. 
English version also available. Side-sewn, 
washable. Ages 9-12. February. $2.75 


CLOCKS TELL 
THE TIME 


by Alma Kehoe Reck. Illus. in color by 
Janina Domanska. An informal history 
of man’s search for an accurate time- 
telling device, from the water clock to 
the atomic clock. Ages 7-10. May. t $2.95 


HERE COME 
THE BEES 


by Alice Goudey. Illus. in 2 and 3 colors 
by Garry MacKenzie. A chance to enter 
the amazing world of the honeybee and 
to watch bees at their tasks. Side-sewn, 
washable. Ages 7-11. 


April. $2.50 
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Other distinctive new books from Secribners 








ES 
$5.00 ; 





for young readers 


CONGO 
EXPLORER 


by Jeanne Carbonnier. Illus. with photo- 
graphs and maps. An absorbing portrait 
of Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza, the ex- 
plorer who used peaceful means to col- 
onize the French Congo. Cloth. Young 
adults. April. t $2.95 


THE NEW AFRICA 


by Ellen and Attilio Gatti. 100 photo- 
graphs, maps. An entirely new book that 
gives a graphic picture of the hopes and 
struggles of Africa’s new nations. Cloth. 
Young adults. February 29. $3.95 


CEYLON 


by Christine Weston. Photographs and 
maps. A vivid portrait of modern Ceylon, 
by the popular author of Jndigo. Cloth. 
Young adults (and adults). April. $3.95 


FROM CELL TO 
TEST TUBE 


The Science of Biochemistry 


by R. W. Chambers and A. S. Payne. Dia- 
grams and drawings. For those who may 
decide on biochemistry as a career, or 
want to know more about this science. 
Cloth. Young adults. April. $3.50 


t (probably) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
Order Dept.: Vreeland Avenue, 
Totowa, New Jersey 




















Made with 11 mil Mylar!” 


DURAFOLD 


Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 


It’s tougher, 
thicker, longer lasting 


at NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


Demco’'s finest transparent book 
jacket cover now made with 1!) mil 
Mylar* at no increase in cost to you! 
Hugs your book covers, keeps them 
looking like new. Comes with An- 
choring Tape feature for fast, easy 
application. Only 6 sizes . . . easily 
adjusted to fit nearly every sized 
book. Order today . money back 
guarantee. 

Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison 4,Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 


Box 852. Fresno, Calif, 
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YALE JUVENILE: A pleasantly vague note from 
Yale University Press announced the publication 
of their first juvenile title, Padraic Colum's Legend 
of Hawaii, The book's blurb quotes the New York 
Times as saying that “A selection of native stories 
such as this, so skillfully retold by a rarely-gifted 
story-teller, is perhaps the best approach to 
the actual cultural background of the Hawaiian 
people.” A note from William Byler, Yale's Pro- 
motion Manager, says: “We are not expert at 
juvenile classification, but a poll of the family men 
here at the Press indicates that it is suitable for 
ages 7 and up.” Mr. Byler forgot to mention the 
price, which right off makes him our favorite pro 
motion manager 


BOY SCOUT BEST-SELLER: The all-new 6th 
edition of the Scouts’ Handbook for Boys brings 
to 17,600,000 the number of Handbooks produced 
in various editions since 1910. The sales statistic 
is believed to be exceeded only by that of the 
Bible. 

The new 480-page edition employs a second color 
throughout and includes 68 pages of full-color 
illustration. Price of the Handbook—which has 
grown from 25c, 50c, and 65c per-copy rates 
reaches $1 for the first time. A library-bound edi 
tion is supplied through Wilcox & Follett. 


SAN FRANCISCO RENOVATION URGED: A 
lifting of residence requirements for library em 
ployees is among recommendations made by San 
Francisco's Part-time Librarians’ Association for 
“mental and physical renovation” of the city’s 
public library. According to the San Francis 

Chronicle, the Association also urged implementa 
tion of the report made by Emerson Greenaway of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia after public dis 
satisfaction over San Francisco's library's servic 
was voiced two years ago. Other recommendations 
include a substantial budget increase, use of fine 
receipts for book purchase, a bond issue for build 
ing renovations, establishment of a friends of the 
library group, selection of the city librarian by 
open, national examination, bigger branch book 
collections, and greater use of paperbacks 
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The Part-time Librarians’ Association is com- 
posed of some 80 non-professional aides. Chief 
Librarian Laurence J. Clarke said he agreed with 
some of the recommendations, but added that the 
association was not aware that some were already 
being carried out. 


MAGNA CARTA FOR CALIFORNIA Pls: In a 
California state law of significance to the library 
world, public libraries have been designated as a 
state concern and a supplement to the system of free 
public education. The new Section 27000 of the 
California Education Code became effective on Sep- 
tember 18, as follows: 

“The Legislature hereby declares that it is in the 
interest of the people and of the State that there 
be a general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence 
through the establishment and operation of public 
libraries. Such diffusion is a matter of general con- 
cern inasmuch as it is the duty of the State to 
provide encouragement to the voluntary lifelong 
learning of the people of the State. 

“The Legislature further declares that the public 
library is a supplement to the formal system of free 
public education, and a source of information and 
inspiration to persons of all ages, and a resource for 
continuing education and re-education beyond the 
years of formal education, and as such deserves 
adequate financial support from government at all 
levels.” 


THE CURRENT BEST-SELLERS: In his January 
testimony before the FCC, pleading for “progress 
through evolution” rather than government control 
of TV programming, NBC chairman Robert W. 
Sarnoff pointed out that other media are not above 
reproach. He produced this quote from Time about 
the current best-seller list: “It is a deplorable list. 
A reader who worked his way through all the 
books on it would find his sense of style outraged, 
his deepest emotions hardly touched, his stock of 
information increased but little and his understand- 
ing of his times barely improved.” 

February's Assistant Librarian editorializes on 
the same theme, quoting Samuel Rogers’ ““When a 
new book is published, read an old one,” and 
proposing various promotional ideas for old good 
books. Samples: notes on a few older titles inserted 
in lists of new books, and a list of ‘Future With- 
drawals,” subtitled ‘“The following will be chucked 
away if nobody asks for them before the first of 
next month.” 





How To BE A LIBRARY ANGEL 













A library angel lifts his chair out, and 
does not scrape it by pulling the legs 
along the floor, before being seated. 
YVONNE ELAINE LEONARD 
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Made with 1'2 mil Mylar!” 


PAPERFOLD 





Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 








Anchoring tape holds cover 
in position while you fold. 











Pertorations enable you to 
instantly adjust paper back- 
ing to exact height of jacket. 
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for those 
who prefer a PAPER BACK 


BOOK JACKET COVER! 


Here’s the first one -_ paper back 
book jacket cover that’s adjustable! 
Perforations make it fit squarely by 
itself. Six sizes, each adjustable to 8 
different sized books. Has the famous 
Demco “anchoring tape” feature for 
fast, easy application. Designed for 
libraries that jacket books on a pro- 
duction line basis Paperfold 
glues securely to the book! Try 
Paperfold . . . you'll like it! 


* Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Box 1488, Madison 4, Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 
Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 


















What Our Readers Think 


Extending LSA 


The Wilson Library Bulletin wrote letters of 
thanks to all Congressmen and Senators involved 
in the several bills seeking extension of the Library 
Services Act. selection of their answers follows. 


Thank you for your recent letter in regard to 
the extension of the Library Services Act. I par- 
ticularly appreciate your pointing to the fact that 
the “costs” of this legislation, which have been the 
major focus of Administration concern, have been 
minuscule, as compared to its benefits. In consider- 
ing public works proposals, the Congress is always 
careful to talk in terms of specific benefit-to-cost 
ratios. I often wonder if we could not think in the 
same terms when we are considering educational 
legislation. 

Edith Green 
U.S. Representative from Oregon 


Thanks for your recent letter and the enclosure 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

I thought you might be interested in a recent 
release that I put out on Senator Hill's bill: 


There are a number of measures which pass the 
Congress each year which receive little national 
attention, Yet these measures, without fanfare, are 
of great importance to a great many people. 

One such item is the Library Services Act. Last 
week, I was privileged lo ¢o- sponsor a bill that 
extends the library service program for anotier five 
years 

This program was originally enacted in 1956. 
Through the funds provided, we have been able to 
significantly expand library facilities in rural areas 
throughout the country. 

The Federal funds which are allotted to each 
State are matched by the State, on the basis of 
per capita income. In most States, the local govern- 
ments also provide matching funds. 

Thus, the 7.5 million dollars annually appropri- 
ated by the Federal government is expanded to more 
than double that total by State and local effort. It 
has been a successful and fruitful way to stimulate 
library service in areas where it is most needed 

The development of county and regional library 
facilities under this Act has made library 
available for the first time to more than one million 
children and adults. And more than seven million 
people now have access to improved service, 

Local appropriations for public libraries have 
increased by 45% since 1956. And State appropri- 
ations have gone up 54% in the same period. 

State library field staffs—the people who do the 
work at the grass roots—have been increased by 
80% in that field. 

More than 5 million books and other materials 
have been added to the shelves of rural library 
facilities. 

More than 200 new “Bookmobiles”’ are now 
cruising the back roads of the nation. I have seen 
many of these new vehicles in Michigan—and 1 
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know of their value to many of our people who 
live in remote areas, far from established libraries. 

It is this kind of legislation that makes some of 
the uproar we have around Congress, about Federal 
aid, somewhat meaningless. 

The dramatic upturn in rural library activity 
since the beginning of this program is conclusive 
evidence of the worth of the program. It also con- 
vinces me that such activity would not have been 
forthcoming without the program. 

Federal activity such as this can provide power- 
ful incentives in many other areas. It is what is 
called the “seedcorn” approach. 

By putting forth funds at the national level, we 
have stimulated much greater activity in the States. 
And all of this has been accomplished without 
controls from the top, of any kind. 

The utilization of the nation's great prestige, 
superior financial resources and leadership poten- 
tial was put behind a worthy idea. 

The results speak for themselves. 
results should provide us with a guide 
plementation of other worthy ideas. 

Pat. McNamara 
U. S. Senator from Michigan 


And tho é 


in the im- 


I appreciate having your kind and thoughtful 
letter and your complimentary remarks concerning 
my sponsorship of legislation to extend the Library 
Services Act. 

As a former college professor, I can whole- 
heartedly agree with you that books have become 
an ultimate weapon in today’s war of ideas and the 
Library Services Act has played an important role 
in that war. 

Karl E. Mundt 
U. S. Senator from South Dakota 

Thank you very much for your letter. 

I was delighted to co-sponsor legislation extend- 
ing the Library Services Act for five years. I feel 
the program has been most important to the people 
of Tennessee as well as other states. I am hopeful 
the Act can be extended, and the full amount 
authorized. 

Estes Kefauver 
U. S. Senator from Tennessee 


Thanks so much for your kind letter regarding 
my co-sponsorship of extension of the Library 
Services Act. 

We are in complete agreement on the importance 
of this vital service, and I do appreciate your 
courtesy in writing. 

Hubert H. Humphrey 
VU 


S. Senator from Minnesota 


Thank you for your kind letter of approval. It 
is most heartening in what is often a difficult job. 
It is commonly believed that only those write 
who disagree; your letter is most welcome. 
Jacob K. Javits 
U. S. Senator from New York 
on page SAS) 
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Since poetry is music in 
words, you and your 
public are sure to enjoy 
the many thrilling Audio 
Book 16 rpm albums 
now available. 














Tue Aupto Book 
or Famous Poems 
74 of the world’s best 
loved poems masterfully 
read by Marvin Miller. 
COMPLETE ON 4-ULTRA- 
MicroGroovE 16 RPM 
Recorps — $4.95 List 









to the World’s 
Greatest 
Music-in Words! 


AUDIO BOOKS HAVE WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


Heart oF DarkNess—Read by Dan O’Herlihy—5 Records—$5.95 

Tue Writincs oF AprAnAM LincoLN—Read by Raymond Massey—8 Records—$8.95 

Tue Rep Bapnce or CouraGe—Read by Robert Ryan—6 Records—$6.95 

THe ComPLete SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE— Read by Ronald Colman—3 Records 
—$3.95 ; 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—Read by Michael Rye—8 Records—$8.95 

Tue Great TALes anp Poems or Epcar ALLAN Por—4 Records—$4.95 

Tue TRIAL oF Socrates—Read by Thomas Mitchell—3 Records—$3.95 

Tue Best or Mark Twatn—4 Records—$4.95 

THE STRANGE Case or Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr. HypeE—Read by Gene Lockhart—4 Records 
—$4.95 : 

ue Basic Writines or Ratpu Watpo Emerson—Read by Lew Ayres—5 Records—$5.95 

Tue Aupio Book or Great Essays—Read by Marvin Miller—8 Records—$8.95 

W atpeN—Read by John Carradine—6 Records—$6.95 

TREASURE IsLaNp—Read by Hans Conried—8 Records—$8.95 

ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HotmEs— Read by Basil Rathbone—5 Records—$5.95 

THe Compcete New TEsTaMENT—26 Records—$29.95 

Tue O_p TEsTaAMENT—26 Records—$29.95 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Read by Marvin Miller and Jane Webb—3 Records—$3.95 

A Cuitp’s GARDEN oF VeRSES—Read by Elinor Gene Hoffman—1 Record—$1.95 

Just So Stories— Read by Gene Lockhart—5 Records—$5.95 

Tue Wizarp or Oz—Read by Marvin Miller and Jane Webb—5 Records—$5.95 

Tue Merry Apventures or Rosin Hoop—Read by Michael Rye—3 Records—$3.95 

Storytime Favorires—Read by Jane Webb—2 Records—$2.95 

Rip Van WINKLE AND THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HoLtLow—Read by Elinor Gene Hoffman 
1 Record—$1.95 

GuLuiver’s TRAvVELS—Read by Hal Gerard—1 Record—$1.95 

Tue Kine or THe Govpen River and THe Great Stone Face—Read by Elinor Gene 
Hoffman—I Record—S$1.95 

Stories FROM THE New Testament—Read by Jane Webb—2 Records—$2.95 

STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT—2 Records—$2.95 




















WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY Great Literature in High-Fidelity 


S 734 JOSEPH ee Oe 
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(Continued from page 546) 
Suggestion for WLB 


Just a few lines to let you know that my pref- 
erence in the monthly list of obituaries would be 
for a return to the normal from the inverted form 
of the names of the subjects. The reason for this 
expression of preference is that when I glance over 
the names they are more familiar to me as Lyman 
Bryson, Ferris Greenslet, Chandler R. Post, etc., 
than in the inverted order and that therefore the 
normal order makes for easier reading of the list, 
at least for me. 

Joseph C. Borden 
Associate Librarian in charge of 
Acquisitions Department 
University Libraries 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville 


Significant Article 


I wish to congratulate the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin for the publication of “New York State's 
Pioneer Library: A Federated Library System in 
Action” by Harold S. Hacker, Mary S. Granger 
and Eleanor C. Harris in the January issue. This is 
a very significant article and should be brought to 
the attention of all librarians. 

John T. Eastlick, Librarian 
Public Library 
City and County of Denver 
Colorado 


Slenderella CBI 


I was thrilled to receive my copy of CBI for 
1957-1958, and to hear that there will be no more 
four-year cumulations of this esteemed publication. 

As a short and small librarian, I dread the days 
when I have to struggle with the Index. It is a 
duel to the bitter end between CBI and a stubborn 
librarian. I must admit that several times in my 
wild efforts to grasp and control these fearsome and 
cumbersome volumes, they have ended up spread- 
eagled on the library floor. 

Congratulations! 

Mrs. Garry B. Fulton, Librarian 
Research and Development Department 
Du Pont of Canada Limited 

The Library, Research Centre 

Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


Pamphlet Plans 


The pamphlet problem has been solved by this 
high school library in a slightly different manner 
than that discussed in Sister Marie Francesca’s 
article in the February Bulletin [p. 419]. 

We collect pamphlets of all sizes and shapes, 
having many thousands, and have discovered the 
12” x 1514” Columbia Clasp envelope satisfies our 
desires. It is large and fastens at the top. 

The pamphlets are separated into subject areas, 
following Sears, but adapting broadly as needed. 
A brush pen is used to letter the subject in upper 
left corner and the number in upper right. No 
class numbers are used, but simple consecutive 
numbering from 1 to several thousands. A shelf- 
list card is kept of each subject and new pamphlets 
are assigned new numbers or old ones as needed. 
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The envelopes are large enough to hold much 
oddly shaped material. 

A card for each subject is filed in the main 
catalog with the assigned pamphlet number and 
the notation, “Ask at Desk.” Student librarians 
handle all check-out procedures. The borrower 
may check out the entire contents of the envelope 
or as much as desired. Regular charge-out cards 
(in a different color) are used. The date due is 
stamped on the face of the envelope below the 
pamphlet number. Vocational material is not in- 
cluded, as separate file cabinets handle this ma- 
terial and separate indexing (included in tiie main 
catalog) is provided for it. 


The pamphlet collection is especially valuable 
with respect to foreign countries as it is not at all 
unusual for teachers to assign a few foreign coun- 
tries as topics to several hundred students in one 
day. The library is on the mailing lists of many 
countries’ consulates and tourist agencies and is 
constantly receiving helpful material for beginning 
social studies classes. Large corporations, drug and 
pharmaceutical houses, labor unions, government 
departments, industries are all excellent sources of 
free and inexpensive material of value. 

With a broad curriculum such as we have here, 
the demands on the library are extremely varied 
and it is impossible to satisfy them with the book 
and encyclopedia and reference collections. The 
pamphlets are indispensable. 

John B. Dooley, Librarian 
Arroyo High School 


San Lorenzo, California 


After reading Sister Marie Francesca’s article on 
“Putting Pamphlets in Circulation” I thought it 
might be beneficial to tell of the system recently 
instigated at Bozeman Senior High School for 
pamphlets. 

We file them in vertical files by subject headings 
which correspond with and yet are broader than 
those used for books. The theory is that students 
usually will look for the broader topic if they are 
unsuccessful in searching for the more minute. For 
each heading used a pink card is filed in the subject 
catalog (intermingled with cards for books) direct- 
ing users to the pamphlet and clipping file. 

Since most of our pamphlets are used in the 
room, we make no provision for cards and pockets. 
The materials may be checked out for overnight 
use and when this happens, the librarian merely 
writes the short title on a slip of paper along with 
the borrower's name and stamps both the paper and 
the back of the pamphlet or clipping. Students 
may take materials from the file at any time but 
are asked not to refile them. 


Since this method of brief cataloging was begun 
two months ago, our pamphlet usage has increased 
100 per cent. Students are now made aware of the 
current materials in our library while they are 
searching for books, and the limited processing will 
make for easy disposal when the material becomes 
out-dated. All pamphlets are dated when received, 
and each year a student assistant will pull all 
materials more than five years old. After sorting 
this information and discarding what is no longer 
usable, the librarian will refile pamphlets which are 
still of value. This process greatly simplifies 
weeding. 

Dorothy Wegner, Librarian 
Bozeman, Montana, Senior High 
School Library 
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NEW BOOKS 


TO DELIGHT 
TEEN-AGERS 


THE SINGING CAVE 
by Eilis Dillon 
The mystery of the singing 
cave and the disappearance of 
its treasure lead young Pat 
and his Irish friends through 
many adventures, climaxed in 
a breathtaking boat chase 
from Barrinish to Brittany 
and back. 

April, $2.95 


PATRIOT’S LADY: 


The Life of Sarah Livingston Jay 
by Lois Hobart 

Sally was only seventeen when 
she married John Jay and had 
to mature quickly into a 
“statesman’s wife.’’ Her biog- 
raphy is an exciting picture 
of people and events in the 
thrilling days of our nation’s 
birth. April, $3.50 


JULIE WITH WINGS 


by Laura Kerr 


At “‘stew” school, Julie learns 
the skills required for the excit- 
ing job of an airline stewardess. 
Baffling romance, however, 
and a near-disaster in the air 
force Julie to re-evaluate her 
career and her future. 

April, $2.95 




























SUMMER OF SURPRISE 


by Helen Reynolds 


Penny Warburton starts a 
ceramics studio in order to 
= earn money for her senior year 
at art school. The responsi- 
bility of teaching others opens 
a new world and Penny finds 
her goal nearer when her 
summer of surprise ends. 
April, $2.95 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


FUNK & & 
WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


by Marjory Hall 
Pursuing her dream of being 
a fashion model, Mimi begins 
selling in a large department 
store, where she glimpses the 
professional mannequins. 
Mimi’s own courage and per- 
severance carry her through 
the competitive field of model- 
ling in this intriguing career 
novel. 

April, $2.95 


MARK TOYMAN’S 
INHERITANCE 


by Christopher Webb 


The rigors of frontier life and 
horrors of the Civil War bring 
Mark realization of his true 
birthright and inheritance. An 
authentic picture of a great 
period in American history 
and of the men who made our 
land one country. 

April, $2.95 


WHERE MY HEART IS 


— A Junior Novel 
by Hannah Sarver 
The desire “‘to live in a settled 
community —to belong,”’ after 
years of traveling with her 
migratory family, leads self- 
reliant Jill Adair into romantic 
pitfalls, but finally she learns 
where her heart’s loyalty really 
belongs. 

April, $2.95 
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Awards 


THE AURIANNE AWARD of $200, given for 
the 2nd time by American Library Association, went 
to the best 1958 book on animal life which develops 
a humane attitude: Along Came a Dog by Meindert 
DeJong. The award, announced by the Children’s 
Services Division of ALA, carries a prize of $200. 


ASSOCIATION OF CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIANS’ Book-of-the-Year medals go to 
Marius Barbeau for The Golden Phoenix (Ox- 
ford), and to Paule Daveluy for L’eté enchante 
(Editions de |’Atelier). They will be presented at 
the ALA-CLA conference, as noted on page 554. 


PIERRE CHARLES AWARD for the best mission 
book published in 1959, sponsored by the Institu 

of Mission Studies of Fordham University, has 
been given to Vincent Cronin for his book, A Pecrl 
to India. It was the first presentation of the awaid. 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON FOUNDATION Na- 
tional Mass Media Award has been presented to 
Sydney Chapman for his book, IGY ; Year of Dis- 
as the best science book for youth to be 
Dr. Chapman headed the 
activi- 


CANADIAN 


svery 
otlenad during 1959, 
world committee of scientists who directed 
ties of International Geophysical Year. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER LIBRARY 
AWARD for 1960, a grant of $5,000 to a small 
library for the purchase of books, will go to the 
Preble County, Ohio, District Library, a federation 
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NEWBERY-CALDECOTT WINNERS AN- 
NOUNCED: It was announced on March 
14 that the John Newbery Medal for 1960 
goes to Joseph Krumgold for Onion John, 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell, the Ran- 
dolph Caldecott Medal to Marie Hall Ets for 
Nine Days to Christmas, published by 
Viking Press. 

The Newbery Medal has been given annu- 
ally since 1922 for “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for chil 
dren.” Its 1960 recipient also received a 
Newbery in 1954 for And Now Miguel. 
This is the first time that anyone has re- 
ceived the medal twice. Runners-up for the 
award are Jean George, for My Side of the 
Mountain (Dutton); Gerald Johnson for 
America Is Born (Morrow); Carol Kendall 
for The Gammage Cup (Harcourt, Brace) 

The Caldecott Medal has been awarded 
since 1938 to the artist of the year’s ‘most 
distinguished American picture book.’’ Mrs. 
Ets wrote the story in collaboration with 





Aurora Labastida, Children’s Librarian of 
the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico 
City. Runners-up for the Caldecott are: Adri- 
enne — for Houses from the Sea, by 
Alice E. Goudey (Scribner); and Maurice 
Sendak for Moon Jumpers, by Janice May 
Udry (Harper). 

The medals, highest honors awarded cre- 
ators of children’s books, are selected by the 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee of 
ALA's Children’s Services Division, on the 
basis of recommendations made by school 
and children’s librarians representing differ- 
ent areas of the U.S. This year’s awards were 
announced by Elizabeth Burr, chairman of 
the Committee, through the office of Fred- 
erick G. Melcher, donor of the awards. The 
medals will be presented at the Children’s 
Books Awards Banquet during the joint 
ALA-CLA Conference. 








county libraries in the towns of Eaton 
‘Camden, Eldorado, New Paris, West Alexandria 
and West Elkton. The Book-of-the-Month Club 
also announces an expansion of the award, which 
was inaugurated in 1959 as a memorial to Dorothy 
Canheld Fisher in recognition of the critical need 
of funds for the purchase of books by small public 
iibraries throughout the country: 

In addition to the main $5,000 award, nine sup- 
plementary awards of $1,000 each will be made to 
nine separate communities: the Casa Grande, Ariz 
Public Library; the Scott-Sebastian Regional Li 
brary, Greenwood, Ark.; the Suwannee River Re 
gional Library, Live Oak, Fla.; the Nez Perce 
County Free Library Project, Lewiston, Idaho; the 
Charles County Public Library, La Plata, Md.; the 
Whitefish, Mont., Public Library; the Elko, Nev., 
County Library; the Deming, N.M., Public Library; 
“+ the McDowell Public Library, Welch, W.Va 

In selecting Preble County District Library as the 
principal award winner from 62 libraries which 
applied, Book-of-the-Month Club was guided by a 
committee representing the Public Library Associ- 
ation of ALA. The awards will be presented on 
April 3 at official ceremonies held simultaneously 
in each of the ten communities concerned. 
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Spring OO 
MACRAE SMITH JUVENILES 


HAWAII, FIFTIETH STATE March 21st 


By Charles A. Borden Illustrated with photographs 


Called ‘the loveliest fleet of islands that lie anchored in any sea,’’ by Mark 
Twain, this story of our newest state is simply and clearly told for young 
readers—from discovery to statehood, the history, geography and customs. 
This vivid picture of our Aloha state will fill many young mainlanders with 
a real pride in the newest star in our flag. Ages 12-16, %3.50 


THE GIRL THAT YOU MARRY wy 2na 


What Every Young Man Must Know to Find the Right Girl 
By Dr. James H. S. Bossard and Dr. Eleanor Stoker Boll of the Carter 
Foundation of the University of Pennsylvania 


In this unique and factual book, a well-known team of family relations 
experts give young men the help they have always needed in understanding 
young women. Girls are different from boys and, while the obvious differences 
are appreciated, there are a myriad of contrasts less obvious than sugar 
and spice. For young adults. %3.00 


FIRST BASE HUSTLER April 4th 


By Joe Archibald, author of BONUS KID, etc. 


If it were true that ‘'nice guys finish last,’’ Eddie Jarman would certainly 
finish last in baseball. A hero on the high school diamond, Eddie finds that 
big leaguers play for keeps and he must learn to hustle. The road to success 
is rough and Joe Archibald describes it, as always, with exciting skill. 


For boys 12-16. %$2.95 


THE LOOK OF LOVE May 2nd 


By Denise Cass Brookman, author of THE TENDER TIME 


Candy’s odd attraction to Joe Czierwotni fills her parents with anxiety. 
Joe's rough world was clearly remote from hers and attending the same high 
school could not change it. But Candy’s maturing depth of understanding 
ushers in a story of hesitant, teader young love between two people who are 
vastly different—-yet the same. A Junior Novel, $2.95 


PATRIOT’S DAUGHTER March 14th 


By Gladys Malvern, author of STEPHANIE, etc. 


Here is a love story that needed a revolution to make it possible. Anastasia, 
daughter of America’s old friend, Lafayette, follows the footsteps of her 
father in his struggle for true liberty in France. And out of privation and 
imprisonment is born a courageous love. For girls 12-16. %2.95 


C @ GHOST SHIP! March 21st 
By Walker A. Tompkins 

Keeping pace with the fast-growing interest in ‘ham radio’’ the author of 
SOS AT MIDNIGHT has written another mystery-adventure for boys. 
Tracking down an outlaw transmitter, Tommy Rockford and his uncle 
search a harbor of shipwrecks along the coast of Washington State and 
uncover an insidious plot, with an interesting application of radio techniques, 


For boys 12-16. %2.95 
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Obituaries 


ALLEN, ALICE E., librarian for 31 years in Low- 
ville, N.Y.; author of poetry and children’s books, 
including Little Aunt Emmie and the six-volume 
“Marjory Joe’’ series; after a brief illnes; in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.; 89. [Feb. 11] 


BARKER, SIR ERNEST, scholar and former politi- 
cal science professor at Cambridge and other uni- 
versities; author of Greek Political Theory, English 
Political Thought, National Character, Reflections 
mm Government, Translation of Aristotle's Politics, 
Fr: om Ale xander to Constantine, Age and Youth 
others; in London, England; 85. [Feb. 17] 


BOOTS, ROSE ELIZABETH, chief librarian of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, which she 
joined in 1949; active for more than a quarter 
century in Special Libraries Association, of which 
she was a past treasurer, and past New York 
Chapter president; member, 1955-1957, of the 
Combined Committee on Wilson Indexes which 
studied and reviewed the Industrial Arts Index; 
of a coronary thrombosis; in Port Chester. N.Y.: 
Miss Boots embarked on a career in special librar- 
ianship as assistant librarian of Halsey Stuart and 
Company in Chicago. In 1933 she was appointed 
librarian of the Marvyn Scudder Financial Library, 
Columbia School of Business. She later became 


librarian for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (1946-1948) and Standard Brands (1948- 
1949). She was a past president of the New York 


Library Club. [Feb, 25} 


BRIGANCE, DR. WILLIAM NORWOOD, autho: 
of 13 speech textbooks; in Crawfordsville, Ind.; 63. 
[Jan. 30} 


CAPE, JONATHAN A., co-founder of the British 


publishing house, Jonathan Cape, Ltd.; in Lon- 
don, England; 80. [Feb. 10} 

CHUBB, PERCIVAL, early leader of the Ethical 
Culture movement in this country and England: 
author of On the Religious Frontier, Festivals and 
Plays, The Teaching of English; in St. Louis, Mo.:; 


99. [Feb. 10] 
+ age 8 SARAH, one-time woman's editor of 


ollier’s Magazine; author of The Soddy, The 
papeies bl of Helen Kent, Speak to the Earth, The 
Moon Is Made of Green Cheese, others; after a 
stroke; in NYC; 84, [Jan. 20} 


ESTRIN, MICHAEL, editor, book publisher, author 


of more than a hundred books, including The 
Roosevelt Album, Fun to Draw, Fun for a Rainy 
Day; in Great Neck, L.I., N.Y.; 52. [Feb. 6] 


FRIEDMAN, DR. PHILIP, lecturer in Jewish his- 


tory at Columbia University and author of books 
on the tribulations of European Jews during 
World War II; after a long illness; in NYC; 59. 
{Feb. 7} 


GRIERSON, SIR HERBERT JOHN, internationally 
known literary scholar; former rector and profes- 
sor at the University of Edinburgh. Scotland: 
noted as editor of The Poems of John Donne and 
Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth 


Century: Donne to Dryden; author of many 
works, including The Background of Enelish Lit- 
erature and Other Essays and The First Half of 
the Seventeenth Century, Periods of European Lit- 


England; 94. Sir Herbert 
John Malte n, I 


in Cambridge 
P ems of 


CvALHVE 


also published yrical 
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Poetry From Blake . Hardy, Carlyle and Hi _—, 
1 he English Bible, Critical History of Englis 
Literature Baron Foe And the Third Day wor 
edited the 12-volume Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 
Feb. 19} 

HINO, ASHIHE! (KATSUNORI TAMAI), one of 
Japan's best-known authors; author of a trilogy 

Wheat and Soldiers, Mud and Soldiers, and Flow- 
ers and Soldiers; of a heart attack; in Fukuoka, 
Japan; 52. [Jan. 24] 


HURSTON, ZORA NEALE, author of Jonas’ 
Gourd Vine; Mules and Men; Their Eyes Were 
Watching God; Tell My Horse; Moses, Man of 


he Mountain; the autobiographical Dust Track 

m a Road; and Seraph on the Sunawee; in Fort 
Pierce, Fla.; 57. Miss Hurston, once a librarian at 
he Library of Congress, was writing “The Life of 
Herod the Great” before she suffered a_ stroke 
fast year. [Jan. 28} 

LAING, DILYS BENNETT (MRS. ALEXANDER 
LAING), novelist (The Great Year) and poetess 
( Another England, Birth Is Farewell); in Hanover, 


N.H.; 54. [Feb. 14] 
MCSPADDEN, J. WALKER, editor and author 
whose books include Light Opera and mer cal 


Shakespearean Synopses, The Book 
in Orlando, Fla.; 85. [Feb. 9} 


former librarian of the War 


Comedy, 
Holidays; 


MILLARD, FLORA, 


ner Library, Tarrytown, N.Y.; in N. Tarrytown; 
{Feb. 2} 
MILLER, HELEN TOPPING, author of nearly 50 


novels, among them Sharon, Dark Sails, A Man 
Ten Feet Tall, a series of Christmas books, and 
Rebellion Road (begun by her brother); in Mor- 
ristown, Tenn.; 75. Mrs. Miller's last three books 
re After the Glory and two yet to be published: 
Nightshade” and “Christmas at Sagamore Hill 
in Morristown, Tenn.; 75. [ Feb. 4] 


PARROTT, DR. THOMAS MARC, 
emeritus of English at Princeton University; au 
thor or co-author of Shakespearean Comedy, Stud 
ies of a Book Lover, A Short View of Elizabethan 
Drama; editor of several Shakespearean plays 
Pope's Rape of the Lock and Other Poems, Ma 
caulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison; various 
—— ry Cc Wi ry a long illness; in Nesha 
uc, N ; 93. { Feb. 


RABINOWITZ, RABBI ELIAS N., librarian of the 
brooklyn, N.Y., Jewish Center, housing one of 
the U.S.’ largest synagogue collections; author of a 
volume on the Midrash; in Brooklyn; 76. [Feb. 9] 


SUCKOW, RUTH (MRS. FERNER NUHN), nove! 


profe Ssor 


ist and short story writer, author of The Folk: 
New Hope, Some Others and Myself, The John 
Wood Case (1959). The Odyssey of a Nice Girl 
/owa Interiors; in Claremont, Cal.; 67. [Jan. 23] 


WOOLLEY, SIR (CHARLES) LEONARD, archac 
¢logist and author whose many books include T/e 
Wilderness of Sin (co-author) and several vol- 
umes on Ur of the Chaldees in Iraq; in London; 79 


Feb. 20} 
YUST, WALTER, former newspaper man, long 


editor in chief of Enc ergo Britannica publi 
cations; in Evanston, Ill.; 65, [Feb. 29} 
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UILT-IN or standing on its own good 
B looks, the new Recordak Portable is 
as capable as it is handsome! It’s the ideal 
choice for mechanizing your book-charg- 
ing operations. 

It makes the job this easy for anyone on 
your staff: Just feed book card, borrower’s 
card, and date due card into Portable. 
They’re microfilmed and returned in se- 
quence to a convenient front receiving 


tray! Nothing else to do! 


SRECORDRK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 32nd year 
IN CANADA, contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 












your charge-out counter if you wish. 


Crect Cit 


for your check-out operations! 


Be sure to see the new Recordak 
Portable soon and get full details 
on how you can mechani ze your 
operations without crowd- 
ing the charge- 


out counter. 


showing how vou can install 
new Recordak Portable Microfilmer in 





Decorator’s idea, 














*eeeeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY ++e¢« 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 11-4 
415 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me further details on the 
new Recordak Portable Microfilmer. 


Name 





Lib iry 


Street 





City 





State 





Meetings 
Courses 
Associations 


ALA-CLA JOINT CONFERENCE, MONTREAL, 
JUNE 19-25: Announcements relating to the con- 
ference are beginnning to come in, First two re- 
ceived are: 

YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION tea 
and social hour, Thursday June 23, at 4 p.m., to 
provide a special opportunity for YASD and CLA 
Young People’s Section members to get acquainted. 
Tickets are $2 in Canadian money from Katherine 
Robertson, Toronto Public Library, Toronto 2B, 
Ontario 


CHILDREN'S BOOK AWARDS BANQUET, 

June 21, at 7.30 p.m., for presentation of Laura 
Ingalls Wilder medal, Newbery and Caldecott 
medals, ‘Book-of-the-year’’ medals (given by Ca- 
nadian Association of Children’s Librarians.) Tick- 
ets are $7.50 in Canadian money from Marian 
Cooke, Toronto Public Library, Toronto 2B, On- 
tar1o. 
Canadian money: send Canadian bank draft pay- 
able at par to any bank in Toronto. These may 
be purchased at any U.S. bank. If checks or money 
orders are sent from U.S., they must be made out 
for $2.25 (Y ASD tea) or $8.03 (Children’s Book 
Award Banquet.) 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY will again offer inten- 
sive summer courses of interest to librarians con- 
cerned with custody, care and servicing of records, 
archives and historical manuscripts: 

The 7th annual Insitute in Records Management, 
May 16-27, and the 14th annual Institute in the 
Preservation and Administration of Archives, June 
6-July 1, are offered by the university in cooperation 
with the Library of Congress, Maryland Hall of 
Records, and National Archives and Records Service. 

The 10th Institute in Genealogical Research, July 
11-29, is offered in cooperation with the American 
Society of Genealogists, Maryland Hall of Records, 
and National Archives and Records Service. 

For information and application forms for all 
three institutes, write to Ernst Posner, Head, Rec- 
ords and Archives Administration Program, The 
American University, 1901 “F’ St.. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C 


AREA STUDIES AND THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
will be the name of a conference scheduled for 
April 13 at Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn 10, 
N.Y. The all-day program, believed to be the first 
on the subject, will include talks by William 
Eduful, chief of information at the Ghana Embassy; 
Boris Gorokhoff, USSR specialist at Library of 
Congress; James —— III, librarian of Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; Ward Morehouse, educa- 
tional director of the Asia Society; Howard Linton, 
librarian of the East Asiatic Library, Columbia 
University; and Philips Talbot, executive director 
of American Universities Field Staff. The luncheon 
address will be by Hyman Kublin of the Associa- 
tion for Area Studies; the theme will be introduced 
by Mrs. Rose Sellers of Brooklyn College; greetings 
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by Mrs. Madeline Yourman, president of the Li- 
brary Association of City Colleges of New York. 
The conference will be free but luncheon will cost 
$3. Write for reservations to Mrs. Sellers at the 
address above, or call her at ULster 9-2406, exten- 
sion 339. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES’ 54th 
meeting, in January, at Chicago's Newberry Library, 
included a discussion of three studies pre — under 
the direction of Ralph Shaw as part of the “Targets 
for Research in Librarianship” project financed by 
the Council on Library Resources and eventually to 
be published under the title, “The State of the 
Library Art.” The three papers were: ‘Storage and 
Deposit Libraries’ by Jerrold Orne, ‘Storage of 
Library Materials’’ by Louis Kaplan, and “Library 
Buildings” by Ralph Ellsworth. Discussion cen- 
tered on the separate undergraduate library in a 
university library system, and current experiments 
in storage libraries. 

Two grants, one assured, the other anticipated, 
were announced, the one to enable Keyes D. Met- 
calf, librarian emeritus of the Harvard U niversity 
Library, to write a book on college and university 
library-building planning, the other to finance a 
study of problems relating to the bibliographic con- 
trol of microforms. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, Philadelphia 4, Penn., 
which now has the largest enrollment in its history, 
announces two sessions in its summer quarter, June 
27-July 30 and Aug. 1-Sept. 3. For complete list of 
courses and other information, address E. J. Hume- 
ston, Jr., Director of Students. 


ILLINOIS STUDENT LIBRARIANS ASSOCIA- 
TION state convention will be held May 7 at 
Bradley University, Peoria. Hours of the conven- 
tion, which is open to all student librarians ir 
Illinois, are 8:30 A.M. to 3:45 P.M. 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE Graduate De 

partment of Library Science, Los Angeles 27, Cal 

will offer an “Institute on Reading Guidance for 
the Gifted,” July 18-29, afternoons only. The insti 

tute is planned to help those engaged in developing 
an enriched reading program who wish to draw on 
the combined resources of school, home and library 
for gifted students of all ages. Two semester hours 
of graduate credit will be granted to participants. 
Cost of the institute is $50. The Grolier Society 

as part of a grant made to the institute, will offer 
two scholarships to qualified applicants. Applica- 
tion for scholarship and registration should be 
made to the chairman of the institute at address 
above. 


INDIANA CHAPTER OF SLA, in conjunction 
with the Division of Library Science of Indiana 
University, is sponsoring a two- day “Institute on 
Channels of Communication,” April 22-23, at In- 
diana University at Bloomington. Invitations have 
been extended to SLA members in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio. Program will include library 
tours and talks on “Communication to Library Staff 
Members,’ “What the Library Schools Are Doing 
to Meet the Challenge of Special Libraries,” ““Com- 
munication to the Profession: Writing for Pub 
lication,” “Special Libraries, a Link in Communica- 
tion,” “Communication to Management,” and “The 
Special Librarian and the Community.” Co-chair- 
man of the institute is Florence R. McMaster, Law 


(Continued on page 556) 
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The Hawaiian Box Mystery 
By ALICE COOPER BAILEY 


Decorations by Yukio Tashiro. Kay must unlock her under- 
standing and solve the mystery of an antique box before she 
can take up the career in botany she wants so much. 

March. Ages 12-16, $3.25 


Jennie’s Mandan Bow!) 
By LYLA HOFFINE 


Illustrations by Larry Toschik. A little Indian girl hangs back 
when asked to model a bowl like the ones the Indian women 
used to make, but a whole summer of adventures shows what 
good reason she has for pride in her people. 

February. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Elizabeth for Lincoln 


By JACQUELINE MORRELL McNICOL 


Illustrations by Tom O'Sullivan. It takes courage for the shy 
tomboy to sew a distinguished stranger’s torn sleeve, but 
Elizabeth is called on for far more on the eventful day she rides 
to Springfield with the quiet man to see the presidential votes 
for Abraham Lincoln come in. April. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Boy of Ephesus 
By MARIAN WAITE MAGOON 


Illustrated by Avery Johnson. The lame boy healed by the tent- 
maker brings warning to the early Christians, especially Paul 
and Luke, of the plots against them in the city sacred to the 
worship of Diana, April. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


Promise to Love 
By VIOLA ROWE 


Jacket by Johannes Trover. Misunderstandings often come 
between those who think they love. Somehow Barbara and 
Chuck are involved with their classmates’ ups and downs in 
ways that are both humorous and exasperating. Only when 
Barbara admits she is too young to go steady do things become 
clear. February. Agesl4up. $2.95 


Norah and the Cable Car 
By RITA SHIELDS 


Illustrated by Richard Bennett. Norah’s young heart aches 
over family disputes caused by San Francisco’s new-fangled 
cable cars. How many times have they gone to watch grandpa 
driving the old horse car behind Rory and Tim! Deep affection 
for one another mends all in the end. April. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


All books cloth bound 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. 18 
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Indiana University Law Library, In- 
102 W. Michigan St., Indi- 


Librarian, 
dianapolis Division, 
anapolis 4, 


LIBRARIANS AND LANGUAGE: Two librarians 
spoke at the Ninth Annual Alfred Korzybsky Me- 
morial Meeting on March 12 at the Baroque Suite 
of the Plaza Hotel in New York City. In a 
colloquium following the annual Korzybsky Me- 
morial Lecture, Dr. Jesse H. Shera, Dean of Western 
Reserve School of Library Science, spoke on ‘‘Social 
Epistemology, General Semantics and Librarian- 
ship,” and Dr. Allen Kent, Associate Director of 
Western Reserve's Documentation Research Center, 
on progress and problems in mechanized searching 
and correlation of scientific and technical knowledg¢ 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE ON STATE AID: 
A one-day institute was held by the Massachusetts 
Division of Library Extension prior to a Feb. 10 
Joint Committee on State Administration hearing on 
a state aid bill for public libraries. Institute speakers 
included the Division of Library Extension director, 
the executive director of the Audit on State Needs, 
the director of the Springfield City Library, and State 
Representative Sumner Z. Kaplan, who filed the bill 
in the name of the Massachusetts Library Associa- 
tion, Program included a symposium on “Why State 
Aid for Public Libraries of Massachusetts?’ and 
speakers discussed such topics as “Our Public Li- 
braries Need State Aid,” “Can Massachusetts Afford 
State Aid for Public Libraries?” ‘‘H2275, the Cur- 
rent State Aid Bill for Public Libraries of Massa- 
chusetts,”” and “How to Promote Passage of a State 
Aid Bill for Public Libraries.” 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION wil! sponsor 
the third Medical Library Refresher Course May 16 
in Kansas City, Mo., with courses on all aspects of 
medical library service. Write for information to 
Thomas E. Keys, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, 
Minnesota. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY will hold a 
workshop, ‘The Library as an Instructional Center,”’ 
July 18-29 for school librarians, teachers, and public 
librarians. Three quarter credits, graduate or under- 
graduate, will be given and the fee will be $31.50. 
Room and board will be available on campus at 
nominal rates. Address Eleanor F, Brown, Assistant 
Professor, Library Science, School of Education, 
Montana State University, Missoula, Montana, for a 
brochure containing full details of the workshop and 
other library courses to be offered during the regular 
summer session 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS: As we go to press 
it is learned that the speaker at the National Book 
Awards ceremony, March 23 at the Hotel Astor in 
New York, is to be Mason W. Gross, president of 
Rutgers University. The three $1,000 awards, one 
each to the authors of the most distinguished Amer- 
ican books in the fields of fiction, non-fiction, and 
poetry, are to be presented by W hitney North Sey- 
mour, chairman of the National Book Committee. 
The awards are sponsored by the American Book- 
sellers Association, the American Book Publishers 
Council, and the Book Manufacturers Institute, each 
of which contribute one of the $1,000 awards, and 
administered by the NBC. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY will conduct a workshop, 


‘Administration of School Libraries and Materials 
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Centers,’ June 27-July 15, for teacher-librarians and 
beginning school librarians, Topics considered will 
include: the new national standards for school |i- 
braries; organization, housing and maintenance of 
library and audio-visual collections; budget; instruc- 
tion in use; services and relation of the school library 
to the community. Participants will have opportun- 
ity to present specific pro lems for workshop con- 
sideration. Fee $46 for Indiana residents; $55 for 
non-residents. For information and application for 
admission, contact Carolyn I. Whitenack, Education 
Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY School of Library Sci- 
ence announces a six-week program of summer 
courses beginning July 5 and offering the same 
subject matter covered in semester courses during th« 
academic year, The School also offers, for the 
seventh time, its Summer Workshop on Audio-Vis- 
ual Materials in Libraries. (Workshop fee is $102 
for credit or audit.) 

For further information on either courses or work- 
shop, address Carl H. Melinat, School of Library 
Science, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


TRENTON STATE COLLEGE, Trenton 5, N.)., 
will offer two 6-week courses carrying 6 semestet 
hours’ credit on the undergraduate level in a summer 
session beginning June 27 and ending Aug. 5 
“School Library Administration’’ and ‘Organization 
of Library Materials’ (cataloging, classification and 
subject heading). For information, write to Dor- 
othy W. Ferguson, Supervisor, Library Science 
Program, at the college. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Graduate Library 
School will hold its 25th annual summer conference 
Aug. 15-17 this year. Theme will be “Persistent 
Issues in American Librarianship” and topics wil! 
include recent social and cultural trends ; trends and 
findings in modern scientific research; problems of 
metropolitan areas; developments in library exten 
sion and cooperation; the changing college; trends in 
graduate teaching and research; documentation, in 
formation retrieval and cooperative programs in 
bibliographical organization; professional organiza 
tion and the utilization of personnel; and adult edu- 
cation needs. Details from Lester Asheim, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Graduate Library 
School and Federated Theological Faculty announce 
establishment of a cooperative program in theo 
logical librarianship to begin with the summer 
quarter, 1960. The program has been designed 
jointly to combine bibliographical and theological 
studies at the graduate level which will qualify 
graduates for positions of leadership in theological 
seminary libraries, libraries of denominational col 
leges, and religion departments of subject-organized 
university and public libraries. The degree will b 
awarded by the Graduate Library School. 

The University of Chicago is the only university 
in the world which is presently carrying on graduate 
instruction at the doctoral level in both theology and 
librarianship on a single campus. The course offer 
ings thus made available in both fields provide a 
rich program for the bibliographical and theological 
training of librarians for this special field. 

For additional information about the program, ad 
mission requirements, and scholarship opportunities, 
interested persons may write directly to the Dean 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


(Continued on page 558) 
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Now there are 102 distinguished Melmont titles to give TITLES FOR 

a depth of selection in SOCIAL STUDIES, SCIENCE and 

READING MATERIALS for libraries and school—designed SPRING WITH 
to appeal to a wide group of elementary age children. 

Subjects, continuity, attractive illustrations, are all LOOK-READ- 
slanted directly at the interest of the child. Here is basic 

factual information from the world around us presented in a LEARN 

way that will sustain enthusiasm, making it fun for 

children to Look, Read and Learn. APPEAL 


Clair Nolte, outstanding editor and librarian, has guided the 
development and growth of these socially significant books. 
Reinforced washable cloth bindings, side sewn. $2.50 list. 
Net to schools and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


10 Exciting New Books from Melmont in 4 Subject Areas: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 
about THE VEGETABLES ON YOUR PLATE by Veva Elwell Allee. 32 pp. Reading 
level—3rd. Interest level—2-6. Growing, processing and marketing perishable 
foods. 
about APPLES FROM ORCHARD TO MARKET by Gertrude Hevener Gibson. 32 pp. 
Reading level—3rd. Interest level—1-4. Raising apples for distribution. 
about NEWS AND HOW IT TRAVELS by William Willis Simpson. 32 pp. Reading 
level—3rd. Interest level—3-6. How news of an incident is disseminated on radio, 
etc. 
SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
SEEDS ARE WONDERFUL by William K. Foster and Pearl Queree. 32 pp. 
Reading level—2. Interest level—1-3. The plant cycle explained and seed plant 





! 
) experiment. 
.¢ 7 about ATOMIC POWER FOR PEOPLE by Edward and Ruth Shaw Radlauer. 48 pp. 
, ae Reading level—5th. Interest level—5-up. Activities of those who harness the atom. 
about OUR WEATHER by Gertrude Hevener Gibson. 32 pp. Reading level—2nd. 
— Interest level—1-4. Causes of wind, rain, thunder, lightning, simple experiments. 


THE LAND AND CONSERVATION 


> r about SAVING WILD LIFE FOR TOMORROW by Solveig Paulson Russell. 32 pp. 
ras Pe! Reading level—4th. Interest level—4-8. Reduction in wild life; how to remedy. 
< kre: about CAVES by Terry Shannon. 48 pp. Reading level—5th. Interest level—2-8. Caves 


ee and various cave formations, and how they are discovered. 

LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER 
i about THE FOUR SEASONS AND THE FIVE SENSES by Ruth Shaw Radiauver. 48 pp. 
/ Reading level—3rd. Interest level—Kg.-4. Awareness of seasons through senses. 


fs ae) about OUR FLAG by Elinor Rees. 32 pp. Reading level—3rd. Interest level—1-6. A 
eee, history of our fifty-starred flag rules for displaying and saluting it. 


> 
4 


Send for new illustrated catalog. 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Fine Children’s books — For School and Library 


310 South Racine Avenue ° Chicago 7, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Graduate Library 
School will hold its 25th annual conference Aug. 
15-17, subtitled “A New Evaluation on the Occa- 
sion of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the First 
Graduate Library School Institute, ‘Library Trends’ 
(1936). The conference will deal with the topic, 
“Persistent Issues in American Librarianship,” 
with major emphasis on urgent current problems 
and their implications for the future. Topics whose 
relation to libraries will be considered include: 
Recent Social and Cultural Trends; Trends and 
Findings in Modern Scientific Research; Problems 
of Metropolitan Areas; Developments in Extension 
and Cooperation; The Changing College; Trends in 
Graduate Teaching and Research; Documentation, 
Information Retrieval and Cooperative Programs in 
Bibliographic Organization; Professional Education 
and the Utilization of Personnel; and Adult Educa- 
tion Needs. Further information, and details con- 
cerning registration and housing, can be obtained 
from: Lester Asheim, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, III. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Library School, 
in cooperation with the Minnesota Library Associ- 
ation, will hold a Book Arts Institute, April 8-9, 
at the University. Subjects include type design, 
book design and printing, book illustration, the 
deteriorization and preservation of paper, book- 
binding, and the care of books. Registration fee, $6. 
For information, contact the director of the insti- 
tute, Raymond H. Shove, Library School, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT announces the 
second of its sequence of two six-week summer 
session courses in library science for the school 
library. The July 5-Aug. 17, six-week summer 
session offers courses in “School Library Adminis- 
tration” and “Reference Materials and Teaching the 
Use of Libraries.’’ These courses are 3-hour gradu- 
ate level offerings but available to qualified under- 
graduates and auditors with approval of instructor. 
In the 1961 summer session the second pair of 
courses will be offered: “Classification and Cata- 
loging’ and “Books and Materials.” The program 
is sponsored by UV's College of Education and 
Nursing and approved by the Graduate College. 
For details, write: Directbr, Summer Session and 
Evening Division, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton. 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER, REFERENCE SERVICES 
DIVISION, ALA, which also serves as the Refer- 
ence Section of the Wisconsin Library Association 
will sponsor, on April 23, at the Wisconsin Center, 
Madison, a conference to explore the possibility of 
establishing regional reference centers in the state 
of Wisconsin. Questions to be explored by the 
conference are: Where are the resource centers and 
the reference personnel in Wisconsin at present ? 
What patterns of cooperation have been devised in 
this state and other states to improve reference 
service? What would be expected of a regional 
reference center? What can be done in Wisconsin 
to develop such centers? Chairman is Marjoric 
Perham, Wisconsin Chapter, Reference Services 
Division, 1103 Layard Ave., Racine. 


OFFICERS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS has announced as president-elect Dr. 
Edward A. Wight, professor of librarianship, Uni- 
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Professor Wight 


versity of California, Berkeley. 
1960- 


will serve as the association's president in 
1961. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 

officers were elected in January: 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Stephen McCarthy, Cor- 
nell University Library, replacing William Dix 
of Princeton University Library, who resigned 
because of new responsibilities as chairman of 
the U.S. National Commission for Unesco 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE—Mr. Dix and Colonel Frank 
B. Rogers, National Library of Medicine. 

REPRESENTATIVE ON ALA COUNCIL—Ralph Parker, 
University of Missouri Library. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers for 

1959-1960 are: 
RESIDENT—Maxine 
Library 

VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Curtis, La Porte Public Library 

SECRETARY—Marjorie A. Schoch, Arsenal 
cal High School Library, Indianapolis 

TREASURER—Hazel Anderson, Hagerstown-Jeffer- 
son Township Public Library, Hagerstown 

DIRECTOR—Donald Thompson, Lilly Library, 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


Batman, Vincennes Public 


George A 


Tech Ni- 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers for 1960 
are: 
PRESIDENT—Dale M. Bentz, associate director, State 
University of lowa Library, lowa City 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT ELECT—Mildred 
K. Smock, librarian, Council Bluffs Free Public 
Library 
SECRETARY—Julia Bartling, ead, 
ices, State University of lowa Library, lowa City 
TREASURER—Jack E. Tillson, /ibrarian, Ericson 
Public Library, Boone. 


reference seri 


NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 


new officers are: 


Hobson. executive secretary, 


PRESIDENT—Jane B. reta 
Public Library Commission, 


Vermont Free 
Montpelier 
VICE-PRESIDENT—David L. Evans, /brarian, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Hartford Graduate 
Division, East Windsor Hill, Conn. 

SECRETARY—Elizabeth Johnson, supervisor, work 
with mat n, Lynn, Mass., Public Library 

TREASURER—William R. Lansberg, director, di- 
vision of acquisitions pos preparations, Baker 
Library, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Directors—Ruth A. Hazelton, state librarian 
Maine State Library, Augusta; Marion F. Holt 
branch librarian, Washington Park Brancl 
Providence, R.I., Public Library. 


SOUTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 
1960 officers are: 
PRESIDENT—Marguerite G. mr em 
County Memorial Library, Walterbo 
VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—Mary Grey 
Withers, Wardlaw Junior High School, Colum 
hia 
SECRETARY itadel, 
Charleston 
TREASURER—Ruth T. Turner, 
tary School, Spartanburg 
ALA COUNCILOR—Dr. Robert 
University, Greenville. 
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New and important 


for school and public libraries 


Standards for School Library Programs 


Prepared by the American Association of School Librarians in coopera- 
tion with 20 other national professional and educational organizations. 
These long awaited national standards present basic, detailed principles 
and requirements, both qualitative and quantitative, for functional 
school library programs. The standards cover all sizes and types of 
schools, public, private and parochial; all grades and combinations of 
grades from kindergarten through grade 12; and provide specifically 
for new schools and for those with less than 200 students. For ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and librarians in evaluating present programs and 
planning for the future. 144p. $2.50. Discussion Guide 65c 

Both $3.00. Just published. 


Basic Book Collection 
for Elementary Grades, 7th Ed. 


Miriam Snow Mathes, ed. Since 1922 this guide to a balanced working 
collection for grades K through 8 has proved its value for beginning 
or existing school libraries. Lists and annotates more than 1000 in-print 
books selected by librarians and educators, arranged by subject with 
complete buying and cataloging information, grade levels. Special 
magazine, picture and easy book sections. Subject, title, author index. 
136p. $2.00. Just published. 


Basic Book Collection 
for Junior High Schools, 3rd Ed. 


Margaret V. Spengler, ed. A new edition of this standard guide to 
more than 1000 in-print books and magazines selected by librarians and 
educators as a balanced working collection for grades 7, 8 and 9. Titles 
are annotated and arranged by subject with complete buying informa- 
tion, Decimal classification, subject headings. Complete subject, title, 
author index. 144p. $2.00. Just published. 


A.L.A.'s Special combination Offer 


Either of the new Basic Book Collections, regularly $2.00 each, and a 
new or additional subscription to The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, regularly $6.00 per year, at the special combination price 
of $6.75. 


Order from 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street . Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Write For 
These 


CHILDREN'S BOOK COUNCIL announces that 
its 1960 Vacation Reading Kit will be ready on or 
about the time you receive this issue of the Bulletin. 
The new kit will cost $2 and include: 
large poster (14” x 22”) 
2 smaller standing posters (11” x 154”) 
streamer (8” x 22”) 
4 slit cards (into which a single book can be 
inserted for display) 
4 tapes for shelves, windows, etc., 
priate slogans. 


with appro- 


Last year's kit is still available, with same compo- 
nents, different art work. The 1959 kit also costs 
$2. If you buy both kits, you get the pair, like the 
man says, for not one penny more than $3.50. 
Address is Children’s Book Council, 175 Fifth 
Ave., NYC 10. 


MENTAL HEALTH CAMPAIGN, 1960, will be 
conducted April 15 through the month of May in 
every community in the U.S. For information and 
promotion material, address your local or state 
Mental Health Association; or, write to National 
Association for Mental Health, 10 Columbus Circle, 
NYC 19. 


FIND ME A BOOK | CAN READ is the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia's 14-page answer to demands 
for stories that first and second graders can read. 
Though copies of the annotated list are not avail- 
able in quantity, single copies will be sent on 
request to individuals who send _ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: Office of Work with Chil- 
dren, The Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan 
Square, Philadelphia 3, Penn. 


KATE GREENAWAY IN DETROIT: Friends of 
the Detroit, Mich., Public Library have published a 
24-page catalog of the library's John S. Newberry 
gift collection of Kate Greenaway. Copies are 
available for $1 each, as long as supply lasts, from: 
Friends of the Detroit Public Library, Inc., 5201 
Woodward Ave., Detroit 2. 


“JUVENILE BOOK FARE," presenting “juvenile 
books, their authors and illustrators with other 
notes of interest to librarians and tea¢hers,”’ appears 
monthly except July and August. It is put out by 
Marian A. Webb, who served 40 years as head of 
the children’s department of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Public Library. Miss Webb, herself an author and 
lecturer, is a past president of Indiana Library 
Association and has been a frequent officer-holder 
in the Children’s Library Section of ALA. Her 
monthly publication sells at 15c a copy or $2 a 
year. Address subscription requests to Miss Webb 
at 1217 W. Washington Blvd., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


BOOKS FOR THE TEEN AGE, 1960, New York 
Public Library's 50-page, subject-arranged list, can 
be secured at 50c a copy, postage prepaid, from 
NYPL, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., NYC 18. 
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THE READING OF YOUTH, edited by Virginia 
Tozier, presents three papers given at Syracuse 
University School of Library Science's third annual 
symposium, last July 16: “Reading and the Delin- 
quent Child” by E. Preston Sharp, “Reading and 
the Gifted Youth” by Richard L. Carner, and 
“Reading of Normal Youth” by Julia Losinski. 
Copies of the 28-page publication, a Brewster 
House book, are obtainable at $1.50 each from 
Syracuse University Press, University Station, Box 
87, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


3 BOOKLISTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
THEIR LEADERS, obtainable free from National 
Recreation Association, 8 W. 8th St., NYC 11, are: 
“Adventuring in Arts and Crafts,’ “List of Books 
and Pamphlets Dealing with the Drama,” “Books 
and Pamphlets on Various Aspects of Teen Recre- 
ation.” 


“EDUCATIONAL TAPE RECORDINGS FOR THE 
CLASSROOM,” a catalog listing 1,200 educa- 
tional tape recordings endorsed by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Education, can be ordered at 
50 cents a copy from Magnetic Tape Duplicators, 
7925 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal., 
which makes the tapes available to schools. Titles 
in various subjects are grouped by grade levels from 
primary school through the teacher level. 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS INC., as a public 
service, have prepared an 814"x11" pictorial 
preprint designed to publicize the year-round ob- 
servance of National Library Week. It is available 
free to librarians for bulletin board or poster use. 
Preprinted from the 1960 World Topics Year Book, 
it is the work of Midwestern artist Ruth O. Belew. 
For copies, write to Mrs. Victoria S. Johnson, 
Director of Educational Research and Services, The 
United Educators, Inc., Tangley Oaks, Lake Bluff, 
Illinois. See reproduction below, 
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LOVE IS A SPECIAL 
WAY OF FEELING 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund. This companion to A Friend Is Someone 
Who Likes You imparts a sense of wonder and 
delight in the world around us and the precious 
things it offers. All ages. Just published. $1.75 


THE THREAD SOLDIER 


by Anne Heathers; illustrated by Esteban 
Francés. An original tale, illustrated with humor 
and distinction, about a little mouse and the sol- 
dier playmate he makes from a spool of thread. 
Ages 4-7. March $1.95 


A WISH FOR LITTLE SISTER 


Written and illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer. 
A delightful, childlike story, with pictures in 
glowing colors, of a small girl in Bangkok, Siam. 
Ages 4-8. March $2.95 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


by the Grimm Brothers; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann. This well-loved fairy tale has been 
made into a book of beauty and distinction by a 
noted Swiss artist. Ages 5-8. March $3.50 


EVANGELINE, 
PIGEON OF PARIS 


by Natalie Savage Carlson; illustrated by 
Nicolas Mordvinoff. An amusing and delight- 
fully illustrated story of a pigeon who is deported 
from Paris and must find her way home. Ages 
6-10. March $2.75 


JUDY’S SUMMER ADVENTURE 


by Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. A 
lively, warm- -hearted account of a little girl's vaca- 
tion spent for the first time at a lake instead of 
at the shore. Ages 6-10. April $2.50 


THE WELL-WISHERS 


by Edward Eager; illustrated by N. M. Bo- 
decker. Once more the children of Magic or Not? 
embark on a series of unpredictable adventures 
in an outstanding book by a favorite author. 
Ages 8-12. March $3.25 


CHENDRU 
THE BOY AND THE TIGER 

by Astrid Bergman Sucksdorff; English ver- 
sion by William Sansom; photographs in color 
by Arne Sucksdorff. Brilliant pictures by the well- 
known Swedish movie director and a poetic text 
combine to make an enchanting true story about 
an Indian boy and his pet tiger. Ages 8 up. April 

$3.25 


Start 1960 on the right foot with this exciting 
spring list from Harcourt, Brace 


CASTAWAYS 
IN LILLIPUT 


by Henry Winterfeld; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson; translated by Kyrill Schabert. 
The exciting adventures of three Australian chil- 
dren who rediscover Gulliver's Lilliput and win 
the confidence of the tiny Lilliputians. Ages 9-12. 
April $3.00 


TERRIBLE, 
HORRIBLE EDIE 


by E. C. Spykman. An hilariously funny story 
about Edie, the youngest in the Cares family, and 
the constant trouble she gets into during a sum- 
mer at the shore. Ages 10-14. April $3.25 


SCIENCE ON THE 
SHORES AND BANKS 


Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. Cooper. 
A stimulating introduction to animal, insect, and 
plant life in or near any y of water, by the 
author of Science in Your Own Back Yard. Ages 
10-14. May $3.25 


SCIENTISTS BEHIND 
THE INVENTORS 


by Roger Burlingame. The work and lives of 
great scientists from Joseph Black to Einstein 
whose breathtaking achievements in pure re- 
search have revolutionized our world. Ages 12 
up. April $3.25 


THE WALLS OF WINDY TROY 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN 
by Marjorie Braymer. A fascinating account of 
the remarkable man who dedicated his life to 
uncovering ancient Troy and its buried treasures. 
16 pages of photos. Ages 12 up. March $3.50 


THE EARTH FOR SAM 
THE STARS FOR SAM 
THE SEA FOR SAM 


by W. Maxwell Reed (The Sea for Sam with 
Wilfrid S. Bronson); illustrated with photo- 
graphs; revised editions edited by Paul F. 
Brandwein. These comprehensive and immensely 
readable books, which explain the wonders of 
our physical world and the universe, are now 
completely revised to include the latest dis- 
coveries, and are redesigned and newly illustrated. 
Ages 12 up. March $4.95 (The Earth for Sam, 
The Sea for Sam) and $4.50 (The Stars for Sam ) 

Ilustration from The Thread Soldier 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY « In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 
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Recent LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ 


By WALTER M. MILLER 


“An exciting and imaginative story .. . 
Unconditionally recommended.” 
—Library Journal. $4.95 


THE THIEF IN THE WHITE 
COLLAR 


By NORMAN JASPAN 
with Hillel Black 


Embezzlement and embezzlers in mod 
ern American business. “Recommend 
ed for both large and small libraries.” 

—Library Journal. $4.95 


PRIDE OF POSSESSION 
By JAMES STREET and DON TRACY 
“Boys, dogs and the country of western 
North Carolina . . . in the spirit of Old 


Yeller ... Young Adult collections.” 
—Library Journal. $3.75 


By CELIA FREMLIN 
“Tmaginative, suspense-filled tale set in 
present day England. Absorbing and 
deliciously spine-chilling. Recommend 
ed.”’—Library Journal. $3.75 


A MATTER OF PRIDE 
By DOROTHY SIMPSON 


“Follows The Honest Dollar and A 
Lesson for Janie. The people are real 
and the situations natural and often 
most amusing. Recommended for girls.”’ 

—Library Journal. $2.95 


Coming April 25 


RETURN TO JAPAN 
By ELIZABETH GRAY VINING 


“A sequel to the author's Windows for 
the Crown Prince ... impressions gath 
ered on two recent trips to Japan... . 
The wedding and festivities make in 
teresting reading. Recommended for 
all libraries.”—Library Journal. $4.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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“NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1959," listing 49 books 
selected by the Notable Books Council of the Adult 
Services Division of ALA, is obtainable at the 
following quantity rates from the ALA Publishing 
Dept., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl.: 50 copies 

$3.50; 100 copies—$5; 250—$10; 5S00—$16; 
1,000—$28; 2,500—$60; 5,000—$100. Shipment 
is postpaid. While imprint service is not provided, 
leaflet is so designed that libraries can add their 
own imprints if they wish 


“TOOLS FOR TEACHING ENGLISH," a free 
catalog including literary maps, filmstrips, etc., can 
be obtained from the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, III. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., is making avail 
able a list, with prices, of its publications in the 
Science Library Program. 


“ADVENTURING IN THE HAND CRAFTS," in 
educational television series of ten 16mm kinescope 
sound films in black and white can be rented from 

Girl Scout Film Library, 830 Third Ave., NYC 22; 
or from Association Films, Inc. at one of the fol- 
lowing addresses: 561 Hillgrove Ave., La Grange 

Ill.; 1108 Jackson St., Dallas 2, Texas; 799 Steven 

son St., San Francisco, Cal. Fee is $5 for first day's 
rental, half price for each succeeding day, with 20% 
discount on rental of any 5 films within two months 
or any 10 films within 4 months. The award- 
winning series of 30-minute films was produced by 
the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. in cooperation with 
the National Broadcasting Company and the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center. 


FICTIONAL ACCOUNTS OF TRIPS TO THE 
MOON, 160-1901A.D., a 14-page commentary by 
Lester G. Wells, prepared to accompany a Lena R 
Arents rare book room exhibit at Syracuse Univer- 
sity Library, is available from: Gifts and Exchange 
Division, Syracuse University Libraries, Syracus¢ 
10, N.Y., as long as supply lasts. 


OUR NATION'S HERITAGE, an 18-page co: 
riculum aid based on the article “The American 
Revolutionary Period” in the 1960 edition of 
Collier's Encyclopedia, has been edited by William 
Roehrenbeck, director of Jersey City, N.J., public 
libraries. Copies are available from the Educational 
Division of Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., 
NYC 19, at 25c¢ each. In quantities of 25 or more 
the price is 10c each. Teachers and librarians may 
secure a free copy by request on institutional 
letterhead. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT ELI- 
GIBLES: World Publishing, 119 W. 57 St 
NYC 19, has two lists, one for elementary school 
use, the other for high school use, of books eligible 
for purchase under the National Defense Education 
Act. Address requests for the list to the attention 


of Lois Myller at World. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ABSTRACTS is a new quarter 
ly publication of the Indiana University Division 
of Library Science. According to the introduction 
to the first issue (January 1960) “It is designed to 
bring together abstracts of all objective studies 
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known to the Editor which pertain to American 
public libraries. It will not include articles which 
mainly express opinions. . . Recent matter, 
whether published or unpublished, will be in- 
cluded. The Editor will appreciate copies of rele- 
vant publications and manuscripts from individual 
authors, libraries, state agencies, and others. He 
will be glad to have suggestions of any kind about 
PLA.” 

Attractively produced by offset, PLA is arranged 
by subject, then alphabetically by author. Corre- 
spondence about PLA’s content is to be addressed 
to the editor, Herbert Goldhor, Public Library, 
22 SE Sth Stree’. Evansville 8, Indiana; requests to 
be added to the mailing list should go to Public 
Library Abstracts, Division of Library Science, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


THE LITERATURE ON LIBRARY STANDARDS; 
with Particular Reference to Their Application to 
Military Libraries, a 25-page annotated bibliog- 
raphy compiled by James G. Hodgson, is obtain- 
able free from John D. McClurkin, Technical 
Assistant to the Director, Air University Library, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, The publica- 
tion, Bibliography number 21, Special Libraries 
Association, Military Librarians Division, contains 
173 entries which cover basic articles and refer 
ences on standards for all types of libraries as 
well as those which could be applied to military 
libraries 


“NATIONAL LIBRARIES: THEIR PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS,” due for April publication as 
number 11 of the Unesco Manuals for Libraries 
series, brings together papers and reports presented 
at the Symposium on National Libraries in Europe, 


held in Vienna in Sept. 1958. The publication, 
which appeared earlier in French, will sell for $2. 
Material in it is grouped in three parts: Organi- 
zation of National Libraries and General Questions; 
Bibliographical Activities of National Libraries; 
National Libraries and Inter-library Co-operation. 
It includes conclusions and recommendations of the 
symposium and list of participants. For informa- 
tion, address Unesco Documents and Publications 
Service, Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7°, France. 


A WEEDING POLICY STATEMENT and papers 
presented at a University of Southern California 
workshop on “Improving the Book Collection,” 
published under the title ‘Reading and Replace- 
ment,” can be obtained at 65c a copy from the 
South Pasadena, Cal., Public Library, 1115 
El Centro St 


AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHING RECORD: This 
new monthly publication cumulates all listings of 
new books as they appear in Publishers’ Weekly, 
arranges them by Dewey, and indexes them by 
author and title. Library of Congress cataloging 
information plus a descriptive note, is given for 
each entry. Twelve monthly issues cost $10 ($11 
outside the U.S.) from R.R. Bowker, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 36. There are cheaper rates for 
multiple subscriptions 

Compsring it with the British National Bibliog- 
raphy, Bowker vice-president Daniel Melcher intro- 
duced the new service in its first issue (February 
1960) as the “Birth of a National Bibliography.’ 
Mr. Melcher said that the advantages of ABPR to 
all responsible for book selection are expected to be 

(Continued on page 565) 












In 1949 Marador 
Corporation origi- 
nated fully visible 
magazine covers (see 
LJ or WLB ads, 
1949) and has led in 
this field for 10 years. 
Buy the best. 


Marador binders in your library will give you 
consistent service and unmatched beauty of 
magazine display. You will receive the same 
products that have made Marador a synonym 
for fine binders throughout the world. 


Write for information 


MARADOR 


ONLY THE 
BEST IS 
GOOD ENOUGH 


BEAUTIFUL 
FULL COVER VISIBILITY 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 


ELECTRONIC BONDS 
(No adhesives) 


WATERPROOF 
FUNGUS RESISTANT 
WASHABLE 
CLEAN AND SANITARY 
EASY TO OPERATE 
2 TYPES OF METAL PARTS 
RIGID OR FLEXIBLE COVERS 
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1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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LIBRARY _— 
REVIEW 


A Magazine for Bookish Librarians 


The following articles appear in the Spring, 1960 issue:— 


“Edward Edwards Reconsidered” by W. A. Munford; “Books 
are our Prime Subject’ by Prof. Raymond Irwin; “Pages im 
Waiting” by Horace Thorogood; “The Library of the Hermitage 
in Leningrad” by C. D. Kent. 


The controversy which has been going on in our pages for 
the past six numbers continues, the contributors being B. A. 
Ower of Ottawa, Miss F. F. Waldon of Hamilton (Ont.), Eric 
Moon, Editor of the Library Journal and lately Secretary and 
Director of the Newfoundland Public Library Services, Miss 
Dorothy McNaughton, “A Canadian Librarian,” and W. B. 
Paton who as Honorary Secretary of the Library Association 
does much to clarify the position as seen by British librarians. 


The number also carries a strong section of reviews of pro- 
fessional books by Prof. Raymond Irwin, R. D. Macleod, W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, W. B. Paton, E. A. Clough, Dr. George 
Chandler, L. L. Ardern, C. W. Black and R. H. J. Rhodes. 


Reviewers of general books include Sir R. Bruce Lockhart, 
Prof. Esmond Wright, Sir Harold Williams, Dr. Alec L. Macfie 


and a number of others. 


Subscriptions for issues for 1960 are now being invited at 
the rate of $2.00 or 16 -per annum post free from LIBRARY 
REVIEW, 3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3 Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 
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(Continued from page 563) 
many—'‘First and foremost, specialists (department 
heads in large libraries, scholars, scientists, etc.) 
can now hope to keep up in their fields without 
having to pass their eye over materials of no pos- 
sible interest to them.” 


“A PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY OF THE EVANS- 
VILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY" by Herbert Goldhor, 
its librarian, has been published as Occasional 
Paper number 56 by the University of Illinois 
Graduate School of Library Science, Urbana. It 
includes tabular summaries and copy of question- 
naire. Copies without charge from the editor of 
the Occasional Papers. 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN FICTION, 
now in its 45th year, can be obtained at $1.25 a 
copy from Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse 2, 
N.Y. Books listed are arranged alphabetically by 
author, with brief annotations, and also by subject 
without annotation. A brief subject index to the 
second section is included in this 75-page publica- 
tion. Orders for one copy should be accompanied 
by cash or stamps. 


“HANDY KEY TO YOUR ‘NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHICS,’ " a subject and picture locater, 1925- 
1959, has appeared in its 4th cumulated edition. 
The publication, a full subject index with citations 
arranged in preferential order by issues and all 
colored illustrations indicated, is in new compact 
format. Copies can be obtained at $1 each from the 
compiler, C. §. Underhill, P.O. Box 253, Newark, 
New York. 


MAP OF ALASKA: Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus 
Rd., Berkeley 8, Cal., will supply free on request 
to schools and libraries one copy of a map of 
Alaska from The Black Wolf of Savage River. Size 
of the map is 914” x 1214”, black and white. 


THE ACADEMIC LIBRARY AND THE EDU- 
CATED MAN is the title of the address given by 
Ralph M. Besse at the dedication of a new library 
at Baldwin-Wallace College. The address, stressing 
importance of the book-reading habit, has been 
printed as a booklet in response to requests for 
copies. It is obtainable without charge from the 
Public Information Department, Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, P.O. Box 5000, Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICES is the title of a 
pilot survey sponsored by the King Edward's Hos- 
pital Fund for London, 34 King Street, London 
E.C.2., England, and available at two shillings and 
sixpence. Based on answers to questionnaires, the 
survey suggests what are in effect standards for 
hospital library service. 


INDIAN DANCE CALENDAR for 1960 is 434” 
x al includes all months on one sheet, shows 
photographs of Indian dancers on reverse side. The 
calendar is available to libraries without charge as 
long as supply lasts. Address Inter-Tribal Indian 
Ceremonial, The Hogan, P.O. Box 1029, Gallup, 
N.M. 


PARISH LIBRARY MANUAL, a 72-page publica- 
tion, has been put out by Catholic Library Associ- 
ation in response to requests for help in establish- 
ment, organization and operation of parish librar- 
ies. It can be secured at $1 a copy from CLA 
Villanova University, Villanova, Penn 
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for FREE showi 

through your 
OCERTIFIED, BINDER 
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INFORMATIVE 
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Should be seen by every 
librarian, every trustee, €very 
purchasing agent, every teacher, 
every student, every club 

and civic organization. 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the 1960 
COMPTON’S 


THE SCIENCES 
EXPLAINS 
What Scientists Do 
How They Think 
How They Work 


How Their Work 
Affects Mankind 


SHOWS 


The Debt of the Present 
to the Past 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDES 


: ' Science had its beginning when man started 
/ : "e asking questions about his environment. He 
4 — . wondered where the sun went at night and 
4 . why the stars did not shine in the daytime. 

Radar astronomy is a study which in- He questioned why the wind blew and the 
volves the sending of radar signals from _ leaves fell. He sought answers to these and 
earth to some nearby heavenly body, such Other questions. Not all his answers were 
as the moon, to gain information about it correct, but at least he did want to know 
by means of the radar echoes. (see Science). 


Years of Work Scientist Achievement Typical Modern Application 





1698 Thomas Savery Steam engine Power plants 
1705 Thomas Newcomen Steam engine 
1765 James Watt Steam engine 
1735-53 Carl von Linne Plants, animals classified Plant and animal names 
1736 C. F. du Fay Two-fluid theory of electricity Science demonstrations 
1745-52 William Watson, One-fluid theory of electricity Electric motors 

Benjamin Franklin 
1774 Joseph Priestley Oxygen discovered Producing steel 
Karl W. Scheele Oxygen discovered 




















From the chronological table ‘Breakthroughs in Science”’ in the article SCIENCE. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia contains hundreds of additional articles in the 
Science field, a five-page Science outline, many excellent Science bibliographies, 
and a Fact Index which is a Science reference work within itself. 


ComPTON’s PicTuRED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY ¢ 1000NORTH DEARBORNST. + CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Wilson LiBRaRY Bulletin 


In the first week of the Second Session of the 86th Con- 
gress, seven bills to extend the Library Services Act for a 
further five years were introduced. Letters from some of 
the sponsors and co-sponsors of these bills appear in this 
month's correspondence column. Senator Lister Hill and 
Representative Carl Elliott have introduced identical bills, 
$.2830 and H.R.9319, the former securing no less than fifty- 
three co-sponsors. The two legislators, both Alabama 
Democrats, both fought for the introduction of the present 
Library Services Act. The Bulletin asked why the extension 
of library service is important to them. Their answers follow 
below and overleaf. 


- : When I was a young man of twenty-two, the people 
® of Montgomery, Alabama, honored me with the presi- 

IS di | g dency of the local Board of Education. While serving 
my home town in this capacity, I came to see clearly 


that the development of public libraries could not be separated from the development of 
our American educational system, that the development of the one must go forward 
complementary to, and on an equal basis with the other. Through the years, I have 
found new strength for my early convictions in this regard. 

As early as 1946, I introduced in the 
United States Senate a bill providing demon- 
strations of library services across the nation, 
chiefly in rural areas. In introducing this bill 
I said: 

“In a democracy such as ours we insist 
that the ordinary citizen participate in deci- 
sions affecting our major problems, yet these 
problems are becoming so grave and so com- 
plex that even experts cannot realize the con- 
sequences of their decisions without serious 
study. This country must provide some means 
by which the ordinary citizen can obtain all 
the pertinent information on all sides of the 
problems which he must consider. Libraries 
have worked out effective methods for obtain- 
ing, organizing and making such information 
available.”’ 

When addressing the Alabama Library 
Association, a year later I told those present: 

“The public library carries the public 
school into the home. It extends the educa- 
tional process for the adult who may find 
that his schooling of ten or twenty years ago 
is inadequate in meeting today’s problems (Continued on page 584) 
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Carl Elliott: 


My interest in libraries goes back to the time when 
I was eight or nine and a neighbor of ours named 
Robert H. Rea, a country Baptist preacher, made 


1is library available to me for reading. He would 
allow me to take out only two books at a time, but in about a year I had read all of his 
books—about 100 volumes. I realized then how helpful a rural library could be, and I 
really was very disappointed that the books available in our neighbor's library lasted only 
a year. Every time I think about rural library service, I think about that original experi- 
ence and speak a silent word of thanks for this old gentleman, now deceased, who made 


his rural library available to me. 

Grammar school libraries were nonexistent 
so far as I was concerned, and my high school 
library was very meager. I remember how 
proud we all were when finally we were able 
to get for our library a ten-volume set of 
Compton's Encyclopedia. 1 think I read every 
word of those encyclopedias and looked at all 
the pictures many times. 

In college, the University of Alabama li- 
brary was available to me and for years I spent 
from 7 P.M to 10 P.M. nearly every night in 
the reading room. As a matter of fact, I think 
I learned to study in that library. I was en- 
chanted by its offerings, and I loved to go to 
the card catalog and thumb through all the 
cards and read the descriptions of the books 
dealing with the subject matter that I was 
interested in. 

As a youngster in 1928 [ started reading 
two books a week and have been able to 
continue to do so since. My children some- 
times say I am a bookworm, and others refer 
not too appreciatively to my reading habits 
at times. However, the world of books is, 
for me, a wonderful world. It gives me an 
opportunity to communicate with the good 
minds of all time in the fields of literature, 
science, law, history, and politics that I other- 
wise would not have. Reading is an exciting 
experience for me, and I look forward each 
week to the selection of the books that I will 
read the following week. 

I admit that it has not always been easy to 
get good books and it has not always been 
easy to find the time for reading. However, 
I must say that as a soldier during World 
War II I found great joy in the books pro- 
vided by the Army Post Libraries, and by 
those wonderful citizens who sent books to 
my military unit. I enjoyed reading a lot 
more than blackjack, and incidentally found 
reading much more economical. We would 
take those Army books and swap them among 
ourselves, and that helped me to keep up my 
two-book-a-week average. 

I have had two periods of hospitalization 
during my life, and on both occasions re- 
ceived great comfort and recreation through 
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books from the hospital library. I really be- 
lieve that hospitals offer a fine field for library 
expansion and improvement as the future 
unfolds. 

I guess I am a fairly fast reader. I usually 
read an average sized book in a couple of 
nights. When I finish I nearly always pass 
my books on to a library, I have a sizeable 
personal library which I have been collecting 
through many years, but it has outgrown my 
home and I have given most of it to the 
libraries in my home town. There the books 
are available to me when I need them, and 
there they can be shared with my fellow 
citizens. 

When I came to Congress the old Library 
Services Act was pending. The bill came on 
for debate and vote in 1950, and I was 
extremely disappointed when it failed to pass 
by only three votes. 

In the meantime, local governments in two 
counties of our Congressional District, Cull- 
man and Winston, cooperated to establish a 
bookmobile. The women’s clubs of the area 


(Continued on page 585) 
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Preface 











Bulletin board displays can effectively publicize 

materials and services which are not being used. 
They can bring together related topics which are 
scattered by the classification system, and thus 
overlooked. They help to create an informal, 
friendly atmosphere. For the browser, or the 
child in search of suggestions, they can broaden 
reading interests and open the doors of the 
imagination to new experiences and ideas. In 
general, a good display is to the library what a 
picture is to the home, giving it life and interest. 


The suggestions in this paper are limited to 
bulletin boards only because they seem to be the 
most common form of library display. The 
material has been planned primarily for the li- 
brarian or clerk who considers himself lacking 
in artistic ability and needs help in the basic 
principles of design as applied to bulletin board 
work, and in the simple techniques which anyone, 
with or without that elusive thing called “talent,” 
can apply. 


An attempt has been made to cover situations in 
both school and public libraries, though emphasis 
is on the latter. Suggestions for further study are 
included both in the text and the bibliography. 


Rhyllis Weisjohn 
Children’s Librarian 
Cahuenga Branch 

Los Angeles Public Library 
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I. General 
Principles 


LOCATIO A bulletin board near the 
: entrance is recommended. 
Being near the main line of traffic, it will be 
seen by the maximum number of people. A 
browsing rack with attached bulletin board 
placed near the charge-out desk encourages 
impulse borrowing. Lighting should also be 
considered if there is a choice, and a spotlight 
is very effective in capturing interest. The 
height of the board must not be overlooked, 
especially in work with children. 


While the location of the board is largely 
determined by the structure of the building, 
it is important to have the bulletin board and 
the books it publicizes together whenever 
this is possible. Moveable racks, pegboards 
or folding screens may help in achieving this. 
If the shelves are not too crowded, one or 
two might be set aside for display books 
appropriate to the nearby bulletin board. 
This is easily done in the children’s room, 
where the board usually runs along the wall 
directly above the shelves. The wall behind 
these shelves can then be covered with con- 
struction paper of the same color as is used 
for the board, thus making a connection. If 
there is no board above the shelves, one shelf 
could be removed and a display set up there. 
A stage or window-box effect is easily 
achieved by adding a curtain or a frame to 
the front of the shelf area. 


Sometimes a board and shelf are attached to 
the end of a stack. Since stacks are grouped 
together, such boards should be treated as a 
group and a similar color used for all of 
them, even if the subject matter is different. 

The size and 


SIZE AND SHAPE [rec 


bulletin board will set a limit on the kind of 
display used. If it is very small, it might be 
best to use something very simple rather than 
an elaborate display in minute proportions. 
If the board is long and narrow, the display 
will have to fit that shape. If the board is 
very large, it may be necessary to limit the dis- 
play to a central area, leaving some guiet 
space on either side. 
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A cork board is best and easiest to use. 
Other possibilities are plywood, wallboard, 
masonite, and white pine covered with bur- 
lap. A peg board complete with shelf is 
particularly useful for displaying books and 
objects with the poster. You can make your 
own flannel or felt board by simply stretching 
the cloth over plywood, etc. Then if you back 
the display elements with self-adhering flan 
nel, emery cloth, or sandpaper, objects will 


stay put but can be moved. 
PLANNING Factors to be considered 

ANE hen selecting the 
theme include the patron, his age, needs, 
interests; the community, school events and 
curricula, group and club activities; special 
seasons; and available material. In consider- 
ing this last, it is well to avoid creating a 
demand for a subject on which there is little 
material, or books which are already popular. 
If possible, provide a list of related material, 
and do not forget the call number which 
makes it easier for patrons to locate suggested 
titles. 


It is recommended that planning be done 
early enough to avoid a last-minute rush and 
consequent poor workmanship. But planning 
should be flexible enough to change when 
important new topics arise—school or com- 
munity events, national or world affairs may 
suggest a timely display. A hurricane will 
arouse interest in weather books, an election 
in books on government, the concert season 
in books on music, etc. It need hardly be 
said that, whatever the topic, it should tie in 
with reading. 


A topic that is too broad tends toward spotti- 
ness in treatment, diversifies interest, and is 
not easily remembered. Part of the effective- 
ness of a display is its memory value. A 
person may not be interested in the subject 
of your display at the time, but will remember 
that the library has the material when he 
needs it. Though the topic be limited, try to 
select books or jackets on all of its phases. 


Things to avoid include: 


1. Unrelated material. 
2. Time-worn themes. 
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Figure 1. 


3. Over-emphasis on one subject. 
Biased displays. (Represent both sides 
sides in a political campaign, use a 
term such as “Inspiration” and repre- 
sent various religions rather than just 
one, especially in a public library.) 


Try to have each display convey a different 
mood from the last. Include the light and 
the serious, fact and fiction, and all of the 
classification sections. 
Don't be afraid to add the humorous or 
light touch. Do your planning while your 
mind is fresh and leave the routine jobs for 
later. More time should be spent on plan- 
ning and less on cutting and pasting. 

No one for- 


ARRANGEMEN mula can be 


applied to all boards or to all arrangements 
on one board. All the rules may be broken 
and still have a pleasing effect. What is im- 
portant is that the bulletin board artist at- 
tempts to develop his own taste by observa- 
tion, experiment and study of the graphic 
arts. Books on art instruction, art apprecia- 
tion and advertising design are all helpful. 
The following is an attempt to present some 
of the simpler elements of design as they 
apply to bulletin boards. 


The bulletin board represents a two-dimen- 
sional surface limited by a frame. In this 
sense it may be considered similar to the 
picture plane which the painter uses, and the 
same principles will apply. One of these is 
domination, or the center of interest—what 
might be called the “attention-getter.”” But 
beware of the word “‘center.’’ The attention- 


getter should be a little off-center. It may be 
the caption, an illustration, or a figure which 
represents your theme. 


Balance can be achieved in either of two 
ways. Symmetrical or formal balance, seldom 
used by the painter, can be quite effective on 
a bulletin board. This is particularly true of 
an arrangement of book jackets which in 
themselves are quite varied. A symmetrical 
arrangement adds a quiet note to what might 
otherwise be confusion. Nor need such an 
arrangement be dull; there can be variety in 
the individual groups of jackets, even though 
the over-all arrangement is symmetrical. Sym- 
metry means an equal balance of weight, 
shape or form about a central axis. What is 
on one side of the center is repeated in re- 
verse order on the other. This type of ar- 
rangement is probably the easiest for the 
amateur, since he can start at the center and 
work outward. It may be the only possible 
arrangement if the board is very narrow. 
See figure 1. 


Asymmetry or informal balance is more diff- 
cult to explain and to achieve, but when 
done well may be mor : pleasing to the eye. 
There is still balance, but the elements are 
of a slightly different nature. A large light 
area may be balanced by a small dark area, 
just as a large sponge may be balanced by a 
smaller rock, A large area of neutral color 
may be balanced by a small area of very bril- 
liant color. This can best be understood by a 
study of books on art and design. See 
figure 2. 


Harmony is the result of using elements that 
belong together, that are related in form or 
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Figure 2. 
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color. Repetition of like elements is often 
used in an effort to achieve harmony. But 
repetition alone does not guarantee harmony, 
and neither does every element need to be 
repeated. In using several Easter bunnies for 
a seasonal display, there can be harmony and 
repetition in the type of form, but not every 
figure needs to be in the same position. In 
fact, it is more interesting- if they can be 
made in two or three different poses and some 
of these repeated. If you are using a flower 
border, don’t have all the flowers the same 
height or the same distance apart. In choos- 
ing the style of lettering, be sure that it is 
appropriate to the theme. Conventional let- 
tering can be used with almost any theme, 
but letters which are distinctive or extreme 
should be used with care. A study of adver- 
tising methods will be helpful. 

Originality is a personal quality, but keeping 
the eyes and mind open for new ideas which 
can be adapted, rearranged, or combined with 
library themes will help to develop it. When 
you see a display that is particularly attractive, 
try to analyze it, notice how it was put to- 
gether. One small part of an advertisement 
can start a chain of ideas leading to a success- 


ful bulletin board. 


The bulletin board should attract attention 
and still be attractive and satisfying to the 
eye. The attention-getter may be a small 
bit of very brilliant color, some three-dimen- 
sional item related to the theme (fishnet, 
buttons and material for sewing, tennis 
racket, etc.), or unusual lettering. There 
should be just enough interesting detail to 
hold the attention until the point is made. 
Neither detail nor an unusual effect should 
be an end in themselves. They should serve 
to lead your patron to your product, books. 
COLOR Color theory is a whole subject 
in itself and cannot be covered 


here. There are many books on the subject 
and most art instruction books have a simpli- 
fied chapter on color. 


Here are a few practical suggestions. The 
best advice is to experiment. For signs, don’t 
limit yourself to black on white—white on 
black or colors, black on color, or color on 
color, are more interesting. For posters, don’t 
use too many colors—about three is a good 
number. Avoid colors that are too close to- 
gether in value, since they are hard to see. 


A wise choice of color can set the mood for 
the whole poster. Blues and greens are cool- 
ing in summer, yellow is bright and gay for 
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a dull season. Clashing and contrasting 
colors can produce a carnival effect, as for a 
book fair, There are, of course, the standard 
holiday colors. 


For balance, it is suggested that light colors 
be placed at the top, duller at the sides, and 
richer colors at the bottom. This is not a 
rigid rule, however. In general, combine 
light and dark or colorful and neutral hues. 
A small amount of pure black added to a 
pastel display will provide a striking contrast. 

If you assemble your 


ASSEMBLY material on a table, re- 


member that you are looking at the surface 
from a forty-five degree angle. When the 
poster is raised to the bulletin board, you may 
find that it looks slightly different, because 
the angle of view has changed. Remember 
the picture-framing principle — the lowest 
margin should be the widest, otherwise the 
picture looks as if it is falling out of the 
frame. If possible, have the materials in 
separate units which can be moved around 
on the board until the right arrangement is 
achieved. It is recommended that the center 
of the board be marked in some way to save 
measuring time. 


For fastening paper materials to the board, 
a stapler which opens to become a tacker 
does a very efficient job without making large 
holes, and is less conspicuous than map tacks 
or thumb tacks. If the stapler is set close to 
the edge of the paper, one point of the staple 
can extend beyond the paper, leaving only 
one hole. If the material is heavy or thick, 
map tacks should be used. The heads are 
small and round and come in many colors. 
The pin is very sharp and longer than a 
staple. Thumb tacks should be used only as 
a last resort. They leave conspicuous holes 
and the heads are very noticeable. If they 
are used, they should be punched through the 
sticky side of some adhesive tape, and then 
fastened to the back of the material. 


Things to avoid: 
1. Overcrowding, sloppiness, unevenness. 
2. Signs that overpower the items them- 
selves. 
Unrelated material. 
Material lacking visual appeal. 
Long lists or explanations that no one 
will read. 
Things to aim for: 
1. Neatness, simplicity, attractiveness 
2. A definite personality. 
3. A minimum of detail. 








Large, casily-seen materials. 
A clearly-defined theme expressing a 
single idea, 

6. Appropriate lettering and colors. 


Don't let the handiwork detract from the 
book jackets or books you are trying to sell. 
Whatever you use should tie in constantly 
with reading. And finally, don’t attempt what 
is too difficult; it is better to do something 
simple and do it well. See figures 3 and 4. 
CHANGE Factors to consider in decid 

5 ing how often a_ bulletin 
board should be changed include location, 
size, traffic, and clientele. If the board is in 
a school hallway or near the entrance where 
people pass it often, it should be changed 
frequently in order to maintain interest. A 
board inside in one area of the library need 
be changed less often. 


The larger the board, the more work it 
demands and the frequency of change must 
depend on the time available to the librarian. 
A good collection of previously-used materi- 
als will help reduce assembly time. Another 
short cut is to use a caption like “May we 
adding the word ‘‘Science”’ or 


suggest 
and fresh jackets to make a new dis- 


"Art, 
play. 
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Figure 3. 


The library's loan period is another factor 
to be considered. If books are checked out 


for two weeks, many patrons will make 
regular, visits about that often, and should not 
see the\same display more than twice. 

\ 


In general, remove a display when interest 
begins to wane, Holiday displays should be 
removed as soon as the season is over. If 
possible, plan ahead and work on future dis- 
plays in any available spare moments. But 
don't attempt too much. One good display 
a month is better than several which are 


mediocre. 
STORAG A record of each display 
that has been used, the 
date, materials, captions, list of books used, 
and a sketch of how it was assembled is use- 
ful in avoid frequent repetition of subjects 
and in selecting for re-use when new ideas 
or time are lacking. Material may be re- 
arranged, combined with material from other 
displays, or with new material. A file of 
ideas which can include clippings, sketches, 
effective advertisements, pictures, etc., is use- 
ful for the same purpose. Displays and par- 
ticuiarly loose materials should be stored in 
clearly-labelled envelopes. Small items can 
be stored in worn picture envelopes, and 
large displays in paper clothing bags. 











































































































Figure 4. 
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2. Lettering 


GENERAL If necessary, lettering can 
5 be avoided and the books 
or book jackets can supply the caption. A 
mood or central idea can be conveyed by 
using spring flowers, autumn leaves, sports 
equipment, etc. If more information is 
needed, it can be typed on colorful cards, 
arrows, paper leaves, etc. A primer type- 
writer should be used for this. Typewritten 
captions can be photostatically enlarged and 
the photo negative (white letters on black) 
can be used for variety. This kind of message 
should be used only where the patron is close 
enough to read it. 


However, a caption is usually desirable, and 
should be brief, simple, legible and well- 
proportioned. Too much lettering intrudes 
on the display and gives a spotty, confused 
appearance. Also it takes too long to read 
and the message should be understandable at 
a glance. Letters that are too small are just 


as bad. 
STYLE The size of the letters need not 
“ be the same, but they should be 
in the same style or harmonious with each 
other. Important words should be the largest 
If ornamental letters are used for important 
words, the small letters should be simple in 
style. 


The style should be in keeping with the 
theme—Old English for Christmas carols or 
medieval art, bold letters for sport, delicate 
letters for spring. Unusual letters may be 
used to convey the central idea, e.g., rope 
letters for cowboys. Variety can be achieved 
by writing with a pen or brush tipped in glue, 
sprinkling the letters with sugar, glitter, or 
confetti, and blowing away the excess. In any 
case, lettering should be clear and easily read. 
The lettering should not be so unusual as to 
detract attention from the message it carries. 


Research on newspaper headlines suggests 
that capitals are less easy to read than a mix- 
ture of capital and lower case letters. Capitals 
tend to be monotonous, and take up space. 
However, they may seem easier to make than 
lower case letters. One way of achieving 
variety is to make the first letter of each word 
larger than the others, even though all are in 
the style of capitals. 


Things to avoid: 


1. Don't expand a short line or word to 
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match a long one. Give each line its 
due and the result will be more pleas- 
ing and graceful. 

Don't spread the letters too far apart. 
Avoid skimpy margins. There should 
be more space around the edge of a 
sign than between words in the sign. 
Avoid spindly letters. If possible, use 
a pen or brush of the right width so 
that filling in is not necessary. 


\ Y WE Demco gummed letters 
SOURCES _8 


come in five sizes and 
two colors. Other gummed letters may be 
purchased at the dime store, as may wooden 
letters which can be traced around or painted 
for permanent display. Mitten composition 
letters come with pins in the back for easy 
attachment and removal. They are available 
in a variety of sizes and styles. Graforel let- 
ters, imported from France, are made of cork 
in various thicknesses, gummed on the back. 
They are light and flexible and can be used 
on slightly curved surfaces. They will take 
any kind of paint, dye, or ink, and come in 
sixteen sizes and twelve faces. 
Standard signs, such as “Information” and 
‘New Books” are available from library sup 
ply companies, Captions may be cut from old 
posters. There are lettering sets intended for 
draftsmen which make small signs or labels 
and are available at stationery stores. Some 
of the new plastic rulers have stencil alpha- 
bets in small sizes through the center. 
STENCH - Commercial stencils are 
* 4” available in different sizes 


and styles, usually Gothic and Roman. In 
some cases the paint tends to run under the 
stencil and smear. Spray paint, which can be 
bought in spray cans from stationers or art 
supply houses, helps to solve this problem. 


Stencils may be used in these ways: 

1. Trace the outline and fill it in as 
retaining the stencil effect. 
Complete the outline and fill in 
Use the outline only. 
Fill in part of the letter and make 
variations. (Some lettering books give 
suggestions for this.) 
Cut out the letters in one color. 
Cut out the letters in two colors, plac- 
ing one set on top and slightly to the 
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right and higher than the other, giving 
a three-dimensional or shaded effect. 
Place the cut-out letters on the poster 
and spray around them, ag off 
the letters leaving a reverse eftect. 
Achieve a shaded effect by moving the 
stencil to one side and outlining the 
letters in a darker color. 

Letters can 


OTHER METHODS be cut out 


of heavy paper or light weight card and used 
as a pattern to trace around. Or a set of 
paper letters can be built up by using a 
standard color (dark blue goes with most 
color schemes) and cutting the first caption 
in a size and style that can be used again. 
For the next caption, use such letters as you 
can from the first caption and make whatever 
others are needed. Eventually you will have 
a complete set. If you do this, choose a hard- 
surfaced, somewhat glossy paper that will not 
fade, and attach the letters carefully. Sug- 
gested quantities for a beginning set of letters 
are: 

(7) a,e,i,0,u,g,s,r,n,1 

(3) b,c,d,f,h,m,p,t,y,k 

(2) J,9,V,W,z,x, 2, !,& 

(5) ,- 


A simple and direct method is just to write 
what you have to say, using pastel chalks, 
crayans, charcoal, or brush. A broad stick of 
chalk is better than a narrow one. A combi- 
nation of both can be achieved by holding a 
piece of chalk about half-an-inch long in a 
horizontal position throughout the entire cap- 


tion. The wide and narrow strokes will form 
themselves. Guide lines are essential, espe- 
cially the lower line. Draw the bottom guide 
line or hold a ruler there. Ribbon, yarn, and 
other materials can be used to write the cap- 
tion. This is tricky and time-consuming, but 
can be effective. 


For painted lettering, decide where the cap- 
tion is to go and about how much space it 
will take. Block out the letters on scratch 
paper. Use a tool that will give, not a narrow 
line, but finished letters of the desired thick- 
ness. A brush, broad-tipped speedball pen, 
felt-tipped pen, chalk or crayon with a chisel 
edge, or a pair of pencils held together by 
a rubber band will give the desired effect. 
Spend more time on the over-all spacing and 
squareness of the caption than on individual 
letters. When spacing and length is carefully 
worked out on the scratch paper, transfer the 
measurements to the poster in the right posi- 
tion, and mark the spacing on the lower 
guide line. Three to four guide lines should 
be used, depending on the style of letter. 
Guide lines may be light, erased afterwards 
with art gum or a soft eraser, or they can be 
left boldly showing as part of the design. 
When the spacing has been marked off, use 
a protractor or triangle to be sure that all 
straight vertical lines are squared at the same 
angle. Curves can be filled in later. See fig- 
ures 5 and 6. 


It is possible to trace the lettering from the 
sketch to the poster, but paper slips easily and 
you may find your letters are not where you 
thought they were. Also, traced lines are apt 




































































Figure 5. 
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Figure 6. 





to be wiggly and uneven. If spacing and 
measurements are done carefully, it is just as 
easy to proceed on the poster itself. 


For quick and easy lettering, professionals 
also favor the powerful uneven lettering 
styles used in advertising. But it should be 
remembered that these are done by profes- 
sionals. A careful study will show that such 
lettering may be uneven as far as the lower 
guide line is concerned, but the over-all spac- 
ing, size, and effect is uniform. 

If you use cut-out letters, 


. 1 
SPAC ING you have the problem of 


assembling them. One method is to lay the 
letters down on a table or shelf below the 
bulletin board, space them somewhat un- 
evenly, use a ruler to determine which letter 
is at the center of the caption, place this on 
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the bulletin board, and then work towards 
each end, When working on a narrow board 
with a two-word caption, the first word can 
begin at the left margin and work toward 
the right, and the second word can be formed 
from right to left, on the same or next line. 
For variety, words can be arranged in a 
curve, on the slant, or vertically. The latter 
is hard to read and should be used only with 
short words. 


A chain of rubber bands stretched between 
straight pins can serve as a guide line. The 
space down from the top of the board can 
be measured, the pins set, and the bands 
stretched in a few seconds. This avoids the 
tedious task of measuring with a ruler, draw- 
ing the line and then erasing it afterwards. 
If a curved guide line is needed, use a com- 
pass to make it even. 











3. Illustrations 


BOOK J ACKETS Jackets may be 
used by them- 
selves, thinking of them as rectangles to be 
arranged into a design. They may be cut into 
various shapes which relate to the theme. For 
example, the corners may be cut so that the 
jacket becomes kite-shaped, leaving the title 
visible near the top. A caption such as ‘'Fly- 
ing High’ might be added and the display 
used in March or early spring. Jackets of 
music books can be cut into the shape of 
notes. Jackets of romantic stories can be cut 
into heart shapes or outlined with paper 
doilies for Valentine's Day. The spines of 
some jackets can be cut out and used as 
candles on a Christmas tree, sticking out of a 
stocking, as the poles of a merry-go-round or 
arranged into a fan. Ona high narrow board, 
jacket spines may also be used as design ele- 
ments in themselves. See figures 7 and 8. 


If you have an extensive collection of jackets 
to choose from, you may be able to carry out 
a color scheme with jackets and background 
alone. For this reason, it is desirable to save 
jackets from different editions of a book. 
This is especially true of juvenile books, 
which vary a great deal in color and design. 
If your selection is limited, do the best you 
can to select jackets whose dominant color is 
what you want. You might begin by choosing 
the jackets first and then select a harmonizing 
background. Beige, grey and white are neu- 
tral colors which can be used with any other 
color. If necessary, jackets can be framed 
with a color to fit the color scheme. 
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Figure 7. 
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Figure 8. 


FIGURES A poster with nothing but 
“words will attract less at- 
tention than one with a picture, figure, or 
object of some kind. If a staff member likes 
to draw or paint this can be done directly 
onto the poster. Many art books have very 
simple outline sketches which even an ama- 
teur can copy with a little practice. 


Figures need not be completely naturalistic. 
Indeed, a simple representation of the main 
form is likely to be more effective than a 
carefully-shaded and detailed work of art. 
This might be called a tendency toward ab- 
straction and a study of books on abstract 
art, or the simple beginning drawing books 
for children, will be helpful in learning to 
see objects in their essential forms, with the 
details rounded out. For example, a Christ- 
mas tree is essentially a triangle, and a 
triangle cut out in the appropriate color, 
with two or three notches in the side to sug- 
gest branches, is all that is needed to put the 
idea across. Similarly, a figure can be shown 
in silhouette, eliminating all interior detail 
or shading. A profile view is generally the 
best. An extra touch which will give life to 
the object is to highlight one small detail, 
such as a line to represent a collar. 


Enlarging can be done with such machines 
as the pantograph, opaque projector, or epi- 
scope. If these are too expensive, a system 
of squares can be used, Rule a sheet of trac- 
ing paper in half-inch squares and trace the 
picture. Draw squares two or three times 
bigger, depending on the amount of enlarge- 
ment required, on the poster paper. By num- 
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bering the squares, and transferring the con- 
tents of each square from tracing paper to 
poster paper, the original picture is enlarged. 


Three-dimensional effects can be produced 
in various ways. Fold some adhesive tape, 
sticky side out, around your finger, place this 
roll on the back of the figure and both on the 
bulletin board, so that the figure stands away 
from the board. Or cut two figures of the 
same or different colors and fasten them to- 
gether in the same way. Texture can be intro- 
duced in the background by using burlap 
dyed in an attractive color. 


Paper sculpture is effective and simpler than 
it looks. The basic processes of folding, curl- 
ing, rolling and scoring are easily mastered. 
Do not be frightened by the elaborate dis- 
plays illustrated in some of the books listed 
in the bibliography. They are merely a com- 
bination of simple basic techniques. Remem- 
ber that it is not necessary to cover the whole 
display with paper sculpture. Often, one 
small part in sculpture adds just the right 
touch. For example, a phrase which ends in 
a question mark can be spelled out in any 
letters you choose and only the question mark 
sculptured. Make the outline of the question 
mark a little wider than necessary, score and 
fold it down the center so that it stands up, 
and make a small cone for a dot. Fasten the 
question mark to the board with a straight pin 
through the center, allowing the question 
mark to stand out. Many of the flower de- 
signs in the front of the books listed are 
easily copied. The ears of an Easter bunny 
can be cut in pink paper, with the lower edge 
slightly wider than normal. A slit is made 
about three-quarters of the way up and the 
lower ends overlapped and fastened. You 
might use the word “LOOK” in a caption 
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making the two O's” in the shape of eyes, 
and adding paper sculpture eyelashes. 


PICTURE Pictures have the same 
; "value in bulletin board 
arrangement as figures. They may be less 
dramatic than paper sculpture, but have the 
advantage of being ready-made. In most 
cases, they will be more effective if the back- 
ground is cut away, leaving the important 
part in silhouette. An irregular outline on a 
rectangle (the bulletin board) is more effec- 
tive than a rectangle on a rectangle. If the 
picture is not cut out, it will look better on a 
mount. Try the picture on several colors until 
you find one that enhances the colors of the 
picture and also fits the color scheme of the 
board. Sometimes picking up one of the 
minor colors in the picture works very well. 
If protection is needed for original work, 
especially pastels or charcoal work, a plastic 
wrapping can be placed over it. There are 
also protective sprays which the librarian may 
wish to use. 


The picture should, of course, fit the chosen 
theme. A picture might, for example, be 
used to inform patrons that the library has a 
circulating picture file, maps may be used to 
publicize travel books, etc. 
Good picture sources include: 
Magazine covers and illustrations. 
Illustrations from discarded books. 
Advertising circulars and posters. 
Educational posters. 
Maps and travel literature. 
Photographs. 
Commercial stencils which can be used 
to outline a scene. 
School art supply companies. 
. Travel agencies. 
10. Commercial advertising in stores. 








4. Ideas and 
/ Captions 


CAPTIONS Words should be kept 

“toa minimum. The cap- 
tion should be brief, arresting, unhackneyed, 
clear, forceful, and confined to one idea. The 
viewer should be able to grasp the reason for 
the choice of caption at first glance. Promise 
nothing that you cannot perform. Have a 
definite group of readers and their interests 
in mind, but do not cater to one group all 
the time. There seems to be a tendency in 
children’s work to cater to the girls and over- 


look the interests of the boys. 
IDEAS Many suggestions can be found 
in library periodicals. A study 
of song titles, magazines, advertisements, 
chapter and paragraph headings in books, 
and quotations, will suggest other ideas. 
Keep a file of ideas, recorded as they occur 
to you. 


The following captions have been taken from 
many sources, including the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Library Journal, and displays used 
in the Los Angeles Public Library. Because 
they have been grouped by theme, it is im- 
possible to give credit for individual cap- 
tions. 


BY MONTHS: 





January 


New Arrivals 

Past Perfect, Present Perfect, Future 
Perfect, 

Take-off to Tomorrow, 

Turn Over a New Leaf. 

February 

Brotherhood, a Human Relation, 

Cross Your Heart, 

February's Famous, 

Hearts Are Trumps, 

How to Tie a Beau, 

Sugar and Spice—That's What. 





March 





Flying High (kites), 
Lucky You (shamrock or four-leaf clover). 


April 


Bait for Your Line (etiquette for boys), 
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Going to Bat, 
Hook, Line and Sinker, 


Play Ball. 





Books to Chirp About, 
Our Neck of the Woods, 
Signs of Spring. 





June 


After School, What? (college and career), 

For Report Card Blues, 

In Your Own Backyard (vacation at home or 
see America first), 

Love's Old Sweet Song (weddings), 

Memo: Take Along Books, 

Moonlight and Magnolias, 

Plus Fours (golf). 





July 


Americans By Choice, 
Dive Into These, 

Ring for Liberty, 
United Through Books. 


August 


Cool, Calm and Collected (story collections), 
Keep Cool with a Thriller. 








September 


Books to Tackle (sports), 
Headlines for September, 
School Days, 

Slated For Reading. 


October 





A Fall of Favorites, 

Kick Off to Good Reading, 
Pigskin vs, Sheepskin, 
Tales With a Grave End. 


November 





Drumstick Days, 
A Thanksgiving Menu. 





December 
Evergreen Tales, 

It's Party Time, 

Let's Sing, 

Mistletoe and Sleighbells, 

They Too Believed (religion). 
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BY SUBJECTS: 





Adventure 


Armchair Expeditions, 

Away from it All, 

Exploring . . . (Africa, Europe, etc.), 
Globetrotters, 

Heights and Depths (mountains, caves, sea), 
New Horizons, 

Stories of the Sea, 

Tales of the Four Winds, 

Vast Horizons, 

Whaling, 

The Worlds Around Us. 


The Arts 





Art and You, 

Art for a Full Life, 

Ballet, 

Dramatic Arts, 

The Eye Listens, 

Footlights and Spotlights, 

The Language of the Baton, 

People of Note (musicians), 

Rhyme Without Reason (humorous verse), 
The Stage Is the Thing. 


——History and Biography 
It Did Happen, 

It’s a Great Life, 

It’s All in the Family, 

Men of Our Time, 

Men of the Moment, 

Men Who Make Your World, 
Other Lives, 

Our Yesterdays, 

Out of the Past, 

Portraits in Print. 


—Humor and Light Reading 


Cheer Up, 
Nonsense, 


On the Lighter Side. 





Personality 


Accent on You, 

Are You Socially Acceptable ? 
Books for Living, 

Expressing Yourself, 

Getting More out of Life, 
Glamor and You, 

Here’s Looking at You, 
Whistle Stops (beauty guides), 
Your Health. 
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Science 





Animal Tracks, 

Modern Miracles, 

Prehistoric Days, 

The World Around Us. 

Science Fiction 


Blasting Off! 
Out of This World, 
Space on Your Hands. 


Sports 





Books To Tackle, 
Calling All Cars, 
Games For Fun. 


Vacationing 





Airways, 
Before You Travel, 
Planning a Trip? 


For Students 





After School, What? 

I Liked This Book Because . . 
students ), 

In Quest of Knowledge, 

Look Ahead, 

‘Teen Trifles (cooking, romance, etc.), 

Tests Are Over, Relax with a Good Book, 

Twenty-Five Years of ... (name of school), 

Your Future. 


. (signed by 





Miscellaneous 


Among Friends, 

Caught on the Rebound (rebound books), 

Colorful Reading (books with colors in the 
title), 

Do You Like to Make Things? 

Family Album, 

It’s All in the Angle (photography), 

Short on Time? Try These! (short stories), 

Tips for Parents, 

Try the Large Economy Size (long stories), 

Are You Looking for This One? 

Better Than a Novel, 

Books for a Dull Evening, 

Great Books of Today and Yesterday, 

Have You Missed These ? 

Look! 

New Arrivals, 

Reader's Choice, 

Relax and Read, 

Try Something Different. 
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Lister Hill: continued from page 567 


“Upon the library we build good citizen- 
ship. There we find personal enrichment of 
our individual lives, And there we find the 
facts about our trade, our business, or our 
profession.” 

In 1949, as in 1948 and as in 1947, I 
reintroduced my Library Services Act with 
these words: 

“Library service is as essential to education 
as the public school system. The schools can- 
not serve their maximum usefulness without 
adequate public libraries to provide home 
reading and other educational materials.” 

In 1951, I emphasized to my colleagues in 
the Senate: 


“Never in our history have the eo had 
greater need for knowledge upon which to 
base their opinions and build their decisions. 
With the many grave problems facing our 
nation today our national welfare demands 
that the ordinary citizen be able to get books, 
newspapers, and other sources of knowledge 
about the world he lives in. 

“The tasks of peace are the most difficult 
ever to challenge the genius of a nation. A 
highly trained, fully informed citizenry is 
essential to the defense of our freedom and 


to the building of lasting peace.” 


INALLY, after a decade of trying—always 

with the active support of the American 
Library Association —we in the Congress 
succeeded in passing the National Library 
Services Act of 1956, an Act designed to 
extend service to many of the millions of 
Americans without access to libraries at that 
time. 


Under the Act some eight hundred coun- 
ties in the United States and thirty million 
rural people are today receiving new or im- 
proved library services. State library agencies 
have strengthened their staffs by adding hun- 
dreds of professional librarians, clerks, book- 
mobile drivers, field consultants, and other 
employees. Under the matching fund pro- 
gram, state participation has been greatly 
stimulated—in my own home state of Ala- 
bama, for example, the State Legislature has 
under the impetus of the Act increased State 
funds by more than fifty per cent. This com- 
pares favorably with similar increases in many 
sections of our country. 

New bookmobiles are traveling rural roads, 
and bringing books and information to our 
people in remote areas. And more than five 
million books and other informational and 
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educational materials have been added to the 
cultural resources of our rural communities. 


But in spite of these and other tremendous 
gains there remains much to be accomplished. 
It is estimated that forty million of our rural 
residents still have inadequate or no public 
library service. 

Because I know of the splendid progress 
that is being made under the National Library 
Services Act, because I know that additional 
progress can be made and because I am today 
more firmly convinced than ever cencerning 
the essential position that libraries occupy in 
our educational system, I recently Pas her 
in the Senate a bill to extend the National 
Library Services Act for an additional five 
years. Fifty-three of my colleagues in the 
Senate joined me in sponsoring this measure. 
Representative Carl Elliott (D. Ala.) is au- 
thor of a similar bill in the House. We are 
working to have the Congress pass this legis- 
lation and insure our people continued oppor- 
tunities for a broader, more informed, and 
more complete picture of the troubled and 
tremulous world we live in. 


Past benefits and accomplishments will not 
suffice for a future in which limited horizons 
can spell oblivion for a free people. A 
better-read, better-informed America must 
today be numbered among the requisites of 
survival. 


Only through reading and learning can we 
acquire a true awareness of what has been 
in the past and what is today. Only through 
such awareness can we train the imagination 
to surge forward into the realms of what 
might be in the future—for ourselves, for 
our children, and for all mankind. 





Quotes... 


In America, art is pure and tends to describe the 
times rather than criticize them.—Vladimir Nabo- 
kov, author of Lolita, quoted in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune on his return to America in February. 


The [American Library} Association now has 
23,000 members, a gain of approximately 3,000 in 
little more than a year. There must be at least 
50,000 professional librarians in the country— 
actually employed now as librarians. It is embar- 
rassing to the profession that it has permitted so 
many of these librarians to be so long without the 
advantages of ALA membership—Dr, Benjamin 
Powell, ALA president, in the January 1960 Vir- 


ginia Librarian. 
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Carl Filiott: continued from page 568 


particularly the Women’s Home Demon- 
stration Clubs and the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs — and other groups 
were active in getting this bookmobile started. 
I had the privilege in 1955 of traveling with 
that bookmobile on two or three separate 
days, and if I ever had any doubts about the 
value of the bookmobile as a servant of the 
reading needs of the rural public, they were 
erased by that experience. 

I recall very well that the bookmobile 
stopped at the little community of Poplar 
Springs in Winston County. A man in his 
eighties, who had a hearing aid and a walk- 
ing cane, met the bookmobile and said that 
he wanted a book on space. He said that he 
had thought that he “would be dead and gone 
before outer space amounted to anything,” 
but he had decided that the space age was 
going to be here before he left and he needed 
to know something about it. So he checked 
out a book on space. 


T ONE STOP a lady and her two daughters 

came down the side of the railroad bank 
to meet the bookmobile. They were all laden 
with books, and I learned that they were 
returning books that had been read in their 
little neighborhood of seven or eight families 
beyond the railroad. At the same time they 
were checking out books to carry back to the 
same group. 

At another stop of the bookmobile, I met 
a lady who became a dear friend. She was 
Miss Fannie Chapman, now deceased, who 
was then about sixty and who read five books 
every week. She did not have very much 
formal education, but she had a very bright 
and inquiring mind. She whetted it con- 
stantly = the new thoughts and ideas that 
she got from books from the traveling library. 
She frequently wrote letters to me asking if 
I could get the Library of Congress to explain 
an idea, or even a word, that she had picked 
up from her books. 

After passage of the Library Services Act 
in 1956, it became apparent that interest in 
libraries as such was growing with each pass- 
ing year. The strides toward bringing library 
services to the rural areas of my state and 
particularly to my Congressional District have 
been very wonderful indeed. There is a new 
spirit about libraries at the local level; there 
is a new spirit at the state level; there is a new 
spirit at the national level. Through it all 
there is a feeling that our common library 
problems can be solved by the cooperation of 
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interested people and of our governments at 
all levels. 

I think a library does much to make a 
town attractive. In 1958 the Director of 
Planning and Industrial Development Board 
of Alabama wrote to the Public Library Serv- 
ices Division of our State that “This Depart- 
ment is vitally interested in your undertaking 
to establish multi-county library services in 
the State of Alabama. I would like to pledge 
to you the support of this Department in this 
undertaking, realizing that the accomplish- 
ment you are attempting to achieve will im- 
prove and create a more conducive factor to 
industry locating in any area. We have found 
in our contacts with industry that they look 
with favor upon an area that has a well 
established library system.” 

When the word gets around that a library 
has a wide range of the varying knowledge 
which man has been able to pin down across 
the centuries, people start using it and bene- 
fiting from it. The more knowledge its 
shelves encase, the more it is used. I think a 
good public library is the birthright of every 
citizen. Its materials and services should be 
accessible to every American, whether he lives 
in the country or the city. 

I fully agree with Clarence Day, Jr. who 
has said: ‘““The world of books is the most 
remarkable creation of man, Nothing else 
that he builds ever lasts—monuments fall 
nations perish — civilizations grow old and 
die out. After an era of darkness, new races 
build others, but in the world of books are 
volumes that live on—still as young and fresh 
as the day they were written, still telling 
men’s hearts of the hearts of men centuries 


dead.”’ 





More Quotes... 


Columbia University Press recently sent out a 
letter to a quantity of engineers, calling their atten- 
tion to the excellence of J. H. Thornley’s FOUNDA- 
TION DESIGN AND PRACTICE in solving “the 
difficult problem of designing and installing founda- 
tions at minimum costs.’’ A copy of this letter was 
apparently sent to a very puzzled rancher, who sent 
the following reply: 

“Dear Sirs: Being I'm a rancher and not an en- 
gineer and I've never seen a building bigger than 
Seven or Eight stories high I don’t think I need any 
books such as this. I appreciate your concern but 
I'm more troubled with Mountain lions than founda- 
tions. P.S. Do you have an answer to my Prob- 
lems." —Columbia University Press newsletter, The 


Pleasures of Publishing, January 1960. 
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The Need to Read 


By Francelia Goddard 


Suitable reading to or by a child may 
satisfy immediate basic needs. It may also 
help shape for him a future of integrity, of 
wholeness. 

In general the child enjoys a story with a 
child hero or heroine. Identifying himself 
with the young hero bolsters up his own self- 
confidence. He delights too in a story about 
a loveable but rather stupid character, like 
Pooh Bear or Mrs. Duck of Animaltown. It 
makes him feel clever by comparison. 

The older boy and girl seem to prefer 
reading about a hero or heroine slightly older 
rather than slightly younger than themselves. 
As they are maturing physically they uncon- 
sciously look to the future. 

The young child tends to enjoy stories 
about an animal or person who embodies his 


THE NEED 


own character weakness. Perenially Peter 
Rabbit not only entertains the disobedient 
small child, or the runaway; he also pleasantly 
suggests the need for reform. 

Usually, however, the child old enough 
to read for himself does not like to have 
his specific weakness pointed out by a book 
character with the same trait, unless the 
story is handled with such remarkable skill 
or successful humor as in Betty MacDonald's 
Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle books. Yet the child's 
character may be favorably influenced 
through a variety of good reading which is 
not obtrusively “improving” and appeals to 
him for its content. 

To help show what type of content is 
likely to appeal at age levels from two 
through fourteen I have drawn up the fol- 
lowing chart. 


TO READ 


A chart relating the child’s behavior sequence between the ages of 
2 and 14 to his probable book interests. POETRY should be presented, 


casually, at all age levels. 





Age TENDENCIES 


TYPE OF BOOKS SUITABLE 





Skirt-hanger. “MY!” 


Large, COMPLETE, bright pic- 
tures (i.e. not just half a person 
showing), in primary colors, of 
things children use or see daily. 





*Ritualist. 


Likes repetition. Re- 
lives babyhood. Wants to run 
the show. “NO!” 


Likes repetition within the story; 
the same story over and over; 


stories about babyhood; rhyme. 





Conformist. Cooperates. Wants 
to share parental activities. 


Still likes repetition; likes ex- 
aggeration; enjoys the Mr. Small 
books by Lois Lenski. 





Aggressive. Boasts. Calls the 
adult names. Tells tall tales. 
Learns to assert and defend him- 
self. Roams out of bounds. 
Likes active, massive things. 





Likes books about the milkman, 
postman, etc.; simple runaway 
stories; books with pictures of 
trains, steam shovels, etc. like 
Mike Mulligan and His Steam 
Shovel by Virginia Burton, and 
Gramatky's Little Toot. 
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TENDENCIES 


TYPE OF BOOKS SUITABLE 





Realist. Cooperative. Likes to be 
supervised! Wants such rules as 
his friends have at their home. 
(Brief interest now in comics.) 


Still likes old favorites. Still 
likes to be read to. Likes animals 
who act like humans; holiday and 
family situations; Wéinnie-the- 
Pooh; the Jenny Linsky stories by 
Esther Averill. 





VERY CRITICAL. Wants to be 
the center of attention. 

An age of being fearful. 

(Now much interested in 
comics. ) 


Likes books of action; the long 
“picture books.” PREVENT 
READING ABOUT OR SEE- 
ING HORRORS (such as chil- 
dren eaten by bears, airplane 
crashes, a princess turned into 
stone, etc.) 





Introspective. Humorless. Self- 
centered. Wears his feelings on 
his sleeve. 

EMOTIONALLY ACCEPTS 
COMICS. Craves and _ trades 
them even if he does not read 
them. 


Continues to enjoy long ‘‘picture 


books.” 
Likes fairy tales. 


Likes to read short stories with 
plot. 





FIGHTER - DRAMATIST. 
Shows courage, eager anticipa- 
tion, impatience. Laughs until 
he cries at comics, movies, etc. 


FAIRY TALES. Stories of ad- 
venture and activity; books and 
stories of new times and places; 
sports; easy biography, like the 
Childhood of Famous Americans 
series. 





Emotionally more independent. 
Persistent. Likes friends, humor, 
competition, jokes. 

(PEAK INTEREST IN COM.- 
ICS. Try not to make an issue 
of it.) 


Still enjoys fairy tales. Likes 
books about friends, humor, com- 
petition; likes joke books; Ameri- 
can “‘tall tales” about Paul Bun- 
yan, etc. Try him on fables. 





Gr. 5 





COMRADESHIP rated higher 
than competition. STRONG 
FAMILY feeling. Is idealistic 
about clubs. Divergence between 
the sexes is widening. Shows 
little fear. Quick bursts of emo- 
tion are soon spent. Tells jokes 
(but poorly!) and collects things. 





Likes good stories, especially 
with happy family background; 
quite interested in mysteries; 
likes joke books, biography, 
books about his own country and 
other lands; activity books on 
handicraft and hobbies. Boys 
like material about machinery 
and care of pets; girls about 
horses and such romantic careers 
as ballet and nursing. Start myths 
by now. 
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TENDENCIES 


TYPE OF BOOKS SUITABLE 





COMPETITIVE. 

Anger may last longer. 

Wants clubs for FUN rather than 
for ideals or accomplishments. 
Is more fearful than at 10. Gives 
less time to comics but still likes 
them. DOES NOT LIKE TO 
BE ALONE. 


Continues age 10 reading inter- 
ests. REALLY LIKES MYTHS 
NOW, also HERO TALES, such 
as Robin Hood, King Arthur. 
Also other good adventure tales. 
Boys keenly interested in sports 
stories, girls in nurse stories and 
fashion and grooming books. 
Girls may still like horse stories. 
Both prefer TELLING to writ- 
ing book reports. 





ENTHUSIASTIC. Loves discus- 
sions. Shows sense of humor and 
sociability. Better control of 
emotions. Capacity for taking 
the initiative. Increase in concep- 
tual thinking. 

Less clowning. Boys enjoy ath- 
letics and games for their own 
sake, especially baseball. Girls 
enjoy caring for younger chil- 
dren, like to cook and then eat it 
right up! Pay is now a strong 
motivation for chores. 


Life so full there is less time to 
read; perhaps only 2 books a 
week. Boys like astronomy, space, 
fact and fiction combined as in 
science-fiction; narrative and hu- 
morous poetry IF not required to 
memorize; adventure including 
the I/iad; mysteries, sports, espe- 
cially baseball. Boys and girls 
respond to a sad book.* Girls 
like romances about 17- and 18- 
year-olds. Both boys and girls 
like a few older books such as 
Cheaper By the Dozen and Life 
With Father. 

* It should end happily. 





REFLECTIVE. Also SELEC- 
TIVE. Talks less. More secretive. 
Humor now tinged with sarcasm. 
Hypersensitive to criticism. Inter- 
est more organized and sustained 
rather than enthusiastic. Percep- 
tive to emotional states of others 
(at times) and shows sympathy 
for physical troubles of others. 


Too busy with homework and 
hobbies to read much besides 
newspaper and magazines. 
Choosy about books. Boys now 
far prefer dog to horse stories; 
favor mysteries, adventure, 
sports; perhaps classics and his- 
torical novels. Girls may still like 
animal and horse stories; teen- 
age stories with romantic titles 


appeal. 





14 


Gr.9 





Robust, vigorous expressiveness. 
New self-assurance. Begins to 
anticipate each day as likely to 
bring better experiences. 





Entering adult sphere of reading. 
The individual's taste noticeable 
now. Yet 14 likes a HAPPY 
ENDING! 





Mrs. Goddard is Head o f the Junior Department at Santa Anna Public Library, Santa 
Anna, California. She has had many years of experience as a children's librarian and as 
a lecturer on children’s literature. While she was teaching she discovered that some of her 
students had not previously studied child psychology, and decided to crystallize the chart. 

Mrs. Goddard says: "The behavior sequence is something I have worked on, from 
general study and from first-hand experience, for many years. It checks reasonably well 
with such authorities at Gesell, Ilg, Ames, etc.” - 
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Israel’s New Library 


By Rose Z. Sellers 


HEN ASKED, during a broadcast over 

4Kol Israel ( Voice of Israel) in the sum- 
mer of 1952, what struck her most forcibly 
about the new state, the writer answered “‘Its 
magnificent unreasonableness.” The newly 
created Graduate Library School, a part of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, continues 
in the ‘unreasonable’ tradition established 
by the early settlers, who while their future 
cities were still largely sand dunes or rock 
piles, started to build a university on Mount 
Scopus. 

After the War of Liberation, 1948, the 
campus on Mt. Scopus, ascent to which was 
in Arab hands, became inaccessible, and the 
library with its 500,000 volumes was ren- 
dered temporarily useless. Since that time the 
University has been housed in temporary 
quarters all over the face of Jerusalem; the 
library is quartered in the Terra Sancta build- 
ing. In 1954, a new site was selected in 
Givath Ram, a suburb of Jerusalem. Severa 





Mrs. Sellers is Assoctate Librarian of 
Brooklyn College, New York, and chairman 
of a fund-raising drive for the new library 
school building. (See “Talking Points.” ) 
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buildings are already taking shape from the 
hard and barren rock, among them the 
Hebrew University’s Library. 

In 1952 Dr. Curt Wormann, Director since 
1947 of the Jewish National and Hebrew 
University Library, toured the United States 
under a grant-in-aid from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. During the course of his itiner- 
ary, which was arranged by the State Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the American Li- 
brary Association, Dr. Wormann visited not 
only libraries but also, because the ab- 
sence of trained librarians in Israel was be- 
ginning to be keenly felt, library schools. At 
the time of his visit, the only training avail- 
able in Israel was short elementary courses, 
and these were provided for people with some 
library experience. Those needing or wanting 
education on a higher level for jobs requiring 
greater technical skill or administrative re- 
sponsibility had to get it abroad. 

Shortly after Dr. Wormann’s return, 
UNESCO was petitioned for advice and as- 
sistance in the establishment of a library 
school. Fortunately for Israel and the pro- 
fession, the expert sent by UNESCO was 
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Professor Leon Carnovsky of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago. 
In his resumé to UNESCO entitled “Report 
on a Programme of Library Education in 
Israel,’ Professor Carnovsky said: 

‘Anyone who considers life in Israel today 
cannot fail to be impressed by the great 
interest in the intellectual and cultural aspects 
of civilization. The devotion to the book 
revealed in the large number of libraries and 
the great number and variety of book stores 
is impressive in view of the many problems 
confronting the nation. The establishment 
of a Library School is a small thing in itself: 
nevertheless, if soundly based and supported, 
it will play an important part in helping the 
nation to realize its great potentialities, It 
will help the University Library maintain the 
high standards of its collections and services; 
it will contribute to raising the level of serv- 
ice in many libraries that now lack profes- 
sional direction; it will train students to 
participate in the important work of adult 
education and particularly to work with im- 
migrants; and it will spearhead the formula- 
tion and carrying out of a comprehensive 
library plan for Israel.” 

In 1956, the Graduate Library School of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, though 


housed, along with the library itself, in in- 
adequate and crowded temporary quarters, 
opened its doors to 27 prospective librarians, 
selected from among 52 applicants. 

Since it is a Graduate Library School, all 
applicants for admission are required to have 
a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. Stu- 
dents must also have a working knowledge 
of English, since so much of the professional 
literature is in that language, and some 
knowledge of another foreign language 
German or French being preferred. The 
teachers have been drawn mainly from the 
staff of the library and several have obtained 
fellowships to study library science specialties 
abroad. 

The course of study is also designed to 
meet the special needs of the new state, 
which at intervals has had to absorb huge 
influxes of immigrants. The student who 
receives a diploma from the Graduate Library 
School of the Hebrew University is prepared 
to be, first a good librarian, but also, and 
this is crucial, a force to help the mass of 
newcomers from other countries become in- 
tegrated into the cultural and social life of 
this old new land. 





The Abridged DCAND: 


THE 
CLASSIFICATION 


KEEPING 
DECIMAL 


ABRIDGED DEWEY 
UP-TO-DATE 


By Benjamin A. Custer, Editor, Dewey Decimal Classification 


The Decimal Classification Office in the Library of Congress is preparing a 


quarterly publication, Decimal Classification Additions, Notes, and Decisions, designed 
to keep the 16th (unabridged) Edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification (1958) 
oe Bi and distributed free of charge to all libraries which have accounts with the 
Library's Card Division or which have purchased the 16th Edition and returned to the 
publishers the post card inserted therein. Numbers 1-4 of volume 1 were issued in 
1959, and numbers 5-8 will appear in 1960. 


Libraries using the 8th Abridged Edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
(1959) have had no similar publication available which would enable them also to 
keep their schedules and indexes up-to-date. Since many of these users are subscribers 
to the Wilson Library Bulletin, The H. W. Wilson Company has agreed that additions 
and corrections to the 8th Abridged DC will be printed at intervals in the WLB, as a 
service. Each issue of DCAND will be followed by appearance here of those additions 
and changes which affect the abridgement; the revisions indicated below are based on 
DCAND nos. 1-4. 


All references are to Dewey Decimal Classification and Relative Index, 8th 
Abridged Edition, published in 1959 by Forest Press, Inc., Lake Placid Club, New York, 
and copyright 1959 by the Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. (Words and nu- 
merals which are underlined below would appear in bold-face type in the DC.) 
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p.37: form division 084. Delete reference (in italics) and substitute: For artistic 
representation of a specific subject, where the interest is primarily artistic, see the 700's. 


p.39: Delete last two lines on page; under the category, “Like 940-999,” insert: 353.9 


p.53: 098. In note, delete all after ‘clef. 


p.59: 140. Delete last reference (‘works of .’) and substitute: general and 
collected writings of individual philosophers, 180-199. 


.62: 157. Add to note: , attitudes. 
91: 333.9. Add to note: , Outer space. 
338.1. Add to heading: (Agricultural economics). 
338.7. Add to 2d note: ; small business 
p.94: 338.8. Add to 2d note: ; big business 
p.97: 341.5. Add to note: , law of outer space 


p.98: 342. Add to 2d note , comprehensive works on executive, legislative, judi 


cial branches of government. 
p.99: 350. Delete 4th reference (“constitutional law’) and substitute: comprehensive 
49 


works on executive, legislative, judicial branches of government, 34 


p.102: 353.9. Amend 3d note to read: Divide like 940-999, ¢.g., government of 
New York State 353.974 7, of State of Hawaii 353.996 9 


p.141: 571. Delete 2d reference (‘prehistoric ) and substitute: antiquities and 
archeology of historic times, 913. 


p.150: 621.2. Add to note: ; fluid-power engineering. 
p.167: 658.8 Add to reference : sale of veal estate, 333.3 
p.170: 668. Add to note , animal feeds 


p.177 704.94 Add to reference ; artistic representations of a Specific subject 


intended primarily to illustrate it, the subject, e.g., pictures of dogs 636.7. 
p.185: 745.51. Add to reference: ; manuals for home workshops, 684 


p.192: 779. Add reference For collections of photographs of a specific subject in 
tended primarily to illustrate it, see the subject, e.g., photographs of the sun 523.7 


p.230: 974-979. Add reference: For Hawaii, see 996.9. 

p.255: Attitudes. Add new aspect: psychology 157. 

p.261 Big. Add new aspect: business economic organization 338.8. 

p.279: Civilization specific places. Correct number to 913-919. 

p.298: Add new entry, Desegregation, and 3 aspects: political science 323.4; 
schools 371.9; sociology 301.45 

p.325: Add new entry: Fluid-power engineering 621.2 

p.329: Games. Add new aspect: theory of mathematics 512. 

p.351: Integration. Add 2 new aspects: political science 323.4; sociology 301.45 


p.354: Islamic. Add new aspect: civilization 915.6 

p.397: Outer space. Add new aspect: law 341.5 

p.423: Racial integration & segregation. Add new aspect: sociology 301.45 
p.450: Small. Add new aspect: business economic organization 338.7 


p.454: Space. Add new aspect: law 341.5 


p.471: Theory. Add new aspect: of games 512 





One of the most rewarding things about personal 
reading is the friendship it leads to with other 
readers in and out of the library profession. From 

Let us love the books which please us, and cease all that I have written in the way of library and 
to trouble ourselves abcut classifications Jules bibliographical essays, I have had perhaps th 
Lemaitre, quoted in Antiquarian Bookman. warmest response from several essays on my own 

reading which I contributed to the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. These led to correspondence and meetings 

Reading is finished.—Richard Hoggart, author with other reading librarians throughout the country 
of The Uses of Literacy, addressing the (British) and in many kinds of libraries —Lawrence Clart 
School Library Association in January Powell, in Books in My Baggage, page 77 


Still More Quotes... 
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4 =H: 


An Annotated List of Books with 4-H Interest 
By Palmer P. Clark 


Fiction titles in this list are arranged roughly according to age and 
interest reading levels, beginning with books appealing to children in pri- 
mary grades, and progressing to books of interest to young adults. Not all 
of the books in the list are still in print. Out of print books are included 
because so little on the theme exists. It is hoped that the older books will 
still be available in school and public libraries. 


FICTION 
GRACE PAULL. The Little Twin. 
day, 1953. Illus. by the author. 
Tommy, too young to join 4-H, yet yearns to 
enter his calf, Little Twin, at the 4-H fair. His 
big brother Benny is grooming Avs calf, Big 
Twin, for the fair; but at the crucial moment 
Big Twin disappears. Tommy tries to pinch- 

hit for his brother. 


Double- 


EVELYN Payton. Farm Helpers. Melmont, 
1959. Illus. by Peter Ornstein. 

Includes several pages describing the county 
agent and home agent who help youngsters in 
4-H club work. 

Witt Hayes. The Biggest Pig. Melmont, 
1958. Illus. by Robert Totten. 

Story of a 4-H club boy who raises a cham- 

pion boar to win a blue ribbon at the state fair. 


JOAN LIFFRING. Ray and Stevie on a Corn 


Belt Farm. Follett, 1956. 
Ray and Stevie are two little boys living on 
a farm near Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Stevie raises 





Mrs. Clark, Librarian at the Dunn Loring 
Elementary School, Dunn Loring, Virginia, 
has been active in 4-H activities. She has 
read almost every book in the list and writes: 
“In compiling it I searched the usual refer- 
ence works, read through scores of book- 
lists and publishers’ catalogs, and followed 
hunches. Thanks should gotoR. K, Johnson 
of the Follett Library Book Company, for a 
long and helpful reply to an inquiry of mine. 
I often thought the only sure fire way to com- 
plete the job would have been to break into 
the warehouse where you keep all the Wilson 
catalog cards, and grab up every 4-H heading 
I could find. 
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a calf which he hopes will win a ribbon at the 
4-H fair. Wonderful photographic illustrations 
by the author. 


JOAN LIFFRING. Jim and Alan on a Cotton 
Farm. Follett, 1959. 

_ About two boys and their family’s everyday 
life on a Texas cotton farm, from planting to 
harvest. Jim gets permission to plant five acres 
himself as a 4-H project. He and Alan learn 
problems of growing cotton, how to battle 
drought, hail, insects, etc. More excellent 
photo illustrations by author Liffring. 


RUTH GIPSON PLOWHEAD. Josie and Joe. 
Caxton, 1938. Illus. by Marguerite De- 
Angeli. 

Tomboy Josie, 11, suffers many trials and 
tribulations with her project in the Top-Notch 
Canning Club, Not only does she acquire skill 
in this field, however; she also learns to sew 
and makes herself a 4-H uniform, and is a 
successful participant in a Share-the-Fun con- 
test. She and her twin Joe have other hectic 
but believable adventures. (A sequel, Josie and 
Joe Carry on, has no 4-H theme.) 


May NICKERSON WALLACE. Challenge to 
Babs. Abelard-Schuman, 1953. Illus. by 
Jean M. Porter. 

Members of a Florida 4-H club have all 
sorts of exciting adventures, including a tangle 
with a hurricane. 


Patsey GRAY. 4-H Filly, Coward-McCann 
1958. Illus. by Leonard Shortall. 

More than anything in the world, Sandy 
wants her filly, Dove, to win a prize at the 
county fair so that she may keep Dove. Mr 
Baxter, the 4-H Club adviser, helps Sandy with 
training her filly. Despite many obstacles, girl 
gets horse to fair—and also saves her parents’ 
ranch from being turned into a hunting lodge. 
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PauL Witty and ANNE CooMer. Salome 
Goes to the Fair. Dutton, 1953. 
_ Jim Clay, 11, raises a Hampshire pig, 
Salome, as his 4-H project. Overcoming many 
hazards, he sees her develop into a likely con- 
tender for Grand Champion at the county fair. 


CHARLES Morris MarTIN. Cowboy Char- 
ley, 4-H Champ. Viking, 1953. Illus. by 
Taylor Oughton. 

Charley, 14, and his friends belong to the 
Palomar 4-H club in California. Charley's 
project is a top-bred Hereford calf, Prince Larry 
Domino (who, by the way, was a real animal). 


Bess HAGAMAN TEFFT. Ken of Centennial 
Farm. Follett, 1959. Illus. by William 
Marsh. 

Ken Ellsworth, 11, and his older brother, 
Fritz, have their ups and downs as Ken helps 
organize a 4-H group to raise lambs and Fritz 
takes as his project the reclamation of five 
acres of his father’s poorest land. An authentic 
picture of modern farming methods, some 
proved and some in the experimental stage, 
as well as a good yarn. 


ELsa BIALK. Jill's Victory. World, 1955. 
A story for girls about Jill Allen, her horse 
Victory, and the 4-H club. 


ADAM ALLEN [pseud.}. Dynamo Farm; a 

4-H Story. Lippincott, 1942. Illus. by 
Juan Oliver. 
_ Terry Dunham, 15, and his mother move 
from the city to a run-down farm she inherits. 
Terry secretly dislikes everything about rural 
life, especially the 4-H club. Story relates how 
he outgrows his dislikes and how meaningful 
the 4-H club becomes to him. 


Ropert Davis. Gid Granger. Holiday, 
1945. Illus. by Chas. B. Wilson. 

Gid, 17, is left in charge of the family farm 
in Gilead, Vermont, when his brother goes off 
to war. He meets with both failures and suc- 
cesses, not only in farming but in human rela- 
tionships. The Gilead 4-H club, to which Gid- 
and his sister Cissie belong, plays an important 
part in helping some of our hero’s dreams come 
true. 

PauL Corey. The Red Tractor. 
1944. 

This story, taking place during World 
War II, may seem dated because the principal 
conflict is between a big industrialized farm, 
Fairview, and four small, independent farms in 
the community which Fairview wants to absorb. 
Fairview is set forth as the ‘‘villain,” and the 
local 4-H members and their parents fight the 
trend to big business agriculture, which today 
has become an accepted, if not always welcome, 
fact. Nevertheless, this is a realistic and sus- 
penseful farm story. 


HAROLD M. SHERMAN. Cail of the Land. 
Donohue, 1948. 
Dave Carson, a war hero, returns to his 
home town in Arkansas where he organizes a 
4-H club to arouse civic pride in his farm com- 
munity. 


Morrow, 
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New Broome Ex- 


Illus. by 


ADAM ALLEN [{pseud.}. 
periment. Lippincott, 1944. 
Lee Townsend. 

Temperaments clash between Nick Broome, 
president of the local 4-H dairy club, and 
Mark Berman, a Jewish city boy helping on 
Nick's father's farm during a labor shortage. 
When an epidemic threatens the Broomes’ 
cattle, and all concerned are trying to fight it, 
including Dr. Bruckner, a famous Jewish sci- 
entist, Nick learns to overcome his feelings of 
racial prejudice, and Mark develops an appre- 
ciation of rural skills. 


JOHN R. Tunis. Son of the Valley. Morrow, 
1949. 

When TVA moves in, the entire community 

save young Johnny Heiskell—is bitter against 

the Government, the county agents, and all 

“new-fangled” farming methods. In the face 

of ridicule and family opposition, Johnny takes 

prevention of soil erosion as his 4-H project 

and eventually becomes a test demonstration 
farmer 


ANNE EMery. County Fair. Macrae Smith, 
1953 

A blend of horses, romance, and 4-H are 

found in this story for teen-age girls about Jane 

Ellison and a 4-H group in a small Indiana 
town. 


Lucite McDoNaLp and ZoLa H. Ross. 
Wing Harbor. Nelson, 1957. 

Jane accepts a job as a home demonstration 
agent, and works hard to forget she’s been 
jilted. But she finds new problems as she 
begins her work with the Wing Harbor 4-H 
Club and tries to avoid dates with the town’s 
most eligible bachelor. 


NONFICTION 


CiypE DUNCAN. Straight Furrows; a Stor) 
of 4-H Club Work. University of New 
Mexico Press, 1954. (Paperbound. ) 

Autobiographical account of a 4-H club 
worker. 


T. A. Erickson. My Sixty Years With Rural 
Youth. University of Minnesota Press, 
1956. 

The memoirs of “Dad” Erickson, State 4-H 
leader in Minnesota for nearly 30 years, are a 


4-H history. 


THEODORE THOMAS MarTIN. 4-H Club 
Leader's Handbook: Principles and Pro- 
cedures, Harper, 1956. 

A manual on methods by the State Club 
Agent in Missouri for 29 years. Outlines 
methods for 4-H leaders, criteria for measur- 
ing club development, suggestions for leaders’ 
training conferences which are directed by Agri- 
cultural Extension Service personnel. 


FRANKLIN MERING RECK. The 4-H Story. 
Iowa State College Press, 1951. Illus. 


Complete history of the national 4-H move 
ment, covering almost fifty years. 
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Verses by Mrs. Julia 8. Hartmann, District Librarian of Central 


Care of Books School District No. 4, Oyster Bay, New York. Illustrations b) 
Miss Doris Kivett, Oyster Bay elementary school librarian. 





Books are our friends Do you clean your hands well, Do you break a book's spine 
rhey try hard to please, Before handling a book, 
Do you treat them with car« Or do dirty hands smudge 


i Each page where you look ? 


By bending it back, 
And keep feeding it pencils, 


By rules such as these For the bookmark you lack? 


Do you turn a page down Do you mark all the books Your friend is not coid 
é id With crayons or ink, It does not like heat, 

And mess them all up, It warps at the thought 
Of the radiator's seat. 


fo make a "book ear 
Your ‘triend doesen't need this 
For it cannot hear As quick as a wink? 


| 
Mr, 


a | 


A“ G ye 
e 
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Do you handle books gently, When you answer each question 
Or throw them around, Do try to be fair, 

And then complain, Then promise to treat, 

That they can't be found? EACH BOOK with great care! 


Do you protect your friend, 
From the rain and the snow, 
Or do you let it get wet 

‘Til the blisters grow? 
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A Family Affair 
A JOINT PROGRAM for mothers and pre- 


school children was a success with both 
groups at the Hammond Public Library, In 
diana. It was devised and organized by 
Hammond's children’s librarian, Annabel 
McKinney, who felt that regular story hours 
made too great a demand on the short atten- 
tion spans of pre-schoolers. 

The program was tried out over a five-week 
period in April at the Harrison Park branch 
of the library. It was promoted in a news 
paper article in the Hammond Times during 
National Library Week, and an announce- 


° ment using much the same wording was sent 

\ acation to about twenty-five mothers who regularly 
visited the library with young children. The 

letters to mothers were personally addressed 


Reading and read as follows 


W should like to invite you to the Lit'l 

s'ners’’ Story Hour at Harrison Park Branch of 
he Hammond Public Library. The story hours 

rograms are free and open to all pre-school children who 

are oid enough to sit and listen to the story. The 
age range is usually from three to five years 

The time wiil be from 10:15 to 10:45 on 
Tuesday mornings during April—April 1, 8, 15, 
22, and 29th. The address is 5935 Hohman 
Avenue (the Board of Education Building) and 
the Library entrance is on Waltham Street, across 
from Harrison Park. There will be no need to 
register in advance; we shall be very happy to 
greet you those mornings. The child must bi 
accompanied by either his father or mother, who 
will remain during the program 

While Mrs. Kielbowicz tells stories to the 
children, Miss McKinney will give an informal 
and helpful talk to the parents concerning chil 
lren’s books, the benefits of reading ‘aloud, and 
sources that will help them as parents in guiding 
their child’s reading growth 
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The “Lit'l Lis’ners” program was planned in 
an effort to provide something special for the 
younger children who can not be included in the 
regularly scheduled Story: Hour for older boys 
and girls during the summer. We feel that this 
will help create and promote an interest in books 
and reading for the pre-school child, as well as 
provide an opportunity for the child to associate 
with other children his own age. 

We are looking forward to meeting you at the 
“Lit'l Lis’ners” Story Hour in April. 


With Mrs. Kielbowicz telling stories to the 
children, and Miss McKinney talking to the 
parents, a third staff member acted as hostess, 
sitting with the children during story hours, 
taking care of emergency needs as they arose 
and making sure that everyone was happy and 
comfortable. Each child was given a book- 
shaped name tag, used in compiling an at- 
tendance list and also as an aid to the story- 
teller in identifying each child. 


PRE-SCHOOLERS 


The same basic pattern was followed at 
each story session. The children were seated 
on long benches with Mrs. Kielbowicz 
(known to the children as “Miss Joyce’’) 
seated in front on a low stool. At the be- 
ginning of each session, the children were 
introduced to a stuffed toy or a doll, often 
something that could be identified with one 
of the stories. (A toy tiger wearing an assort- 


ment of hats was presented at the second 
session, for example, when stories included 
“Caps for Sale” and “Cat in the Hat.’’) 

As soon as everyone had arrived and was 
settled, the first story began. This was fol- 
lowed by some kind of activity, beginning 


with standing up and stretching. Finger 
plays, nursery rhymes, and marching were all 
used. Then the children settled down again 
for the last story, subsequently joining their 
parents in a separate room. 

Materials used in selecting, planning and 
preparing this part of the program included 
Ruth Sawyer's Way of the Story-teller (Vi- 
king), Marie L. Shedlock’s Art of the Story- 
teller (Dover), Winifred Ward's Stories to 
Dramatize (Children’s Theatre), and these 
aids produced by other public libraries: Svo- 
ries Anyone Can Tell (New York Public 
Library), Off to a Good Start (Milwaukee), 
and Gary Public Library's Story Time for 
Wee Wigglers, and Finger Play Games. 


PARENTS 


Miss McKinney began her preparations for 
her talks to the parents by careful study of 
a program of six meetings on The Guidance 
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of Children’s Reading, (Pre-school through 
Sixth Grade), prepared by Chicago Public 
Library for the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Miss McKinney obtained her 
copy of the suggested course from the Con- 
gress, at 311 East Capitol Avenue, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

With this help, Miss McKinney prepared 
her first talk for the parents, on “Making the 
Library Meaningful.” This was followed by 
talks on “How to Read With the Pre-school 
Child,” “Rhymes and Rhythms” (emphasiz- 
ing Beatrix Potter, Kate Greenaway and vari- 
ous editions of Mother Goose), the Caldecott 
prize books and, finally, “Books to Help 
Parents.’’ The last talk was accompanied by 
a display. 

CONCLUSIONS 


It was found that most of the children 
were either three or four years old, the young- 
est being two-and-a-half, the oldest five. 
Thirty-five children participated during the 
five weeks. Seven of the thirty-five attended 
all five programs, five attended four pro- 
grams, three attended three programs, nine 
came twice, and eleven only once. 

Miss McKinney says “it was interesting 
and rewarding to see the self-confidence and 
growth that the children exhibited as the 
sessions progressed. . . . Towards the end 
they were almost running in, and scrambling 
up on the benches before their name tags 
could be pinned on.” 

It was found that the benches used in the 
programs were too high and stiff for comfort. 
Girl Scouts are helping to make more com- 
fortable seats for the second year. A higher 
proportion of familiar stories was felt desir- 
able. Plans were made to expand the pro- 
gram in succeeding years into other parts of 
the city. 

The last meeting was attended by Ham- 
mond’s chief librarian, Edward B. Hayward, 
who distributed evaluation questionnaires to 
the parents. Answers were enthusiastic, and 
indicated that the number of sessions (five), 
the month (April), the length of the sessions 
(30 minutes) all met with the approval of 
the parents. Suggestions were limited to re- 
quests for time to examine books discussed 
and for more such programs in more 
branches. Parents reported that children 
were most impressed with the fact that sto- 
ries were told, not read; with being able to 
re-read the stories at home afterwards; with 
the name tags; and with the fact that pre- 
schoolers had their own story hour, just like 
older brothers and sisters, 
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Reading Roundup READI NG ROU N DU P 


UR VACATION READING PROGRAM was 


conducted in cooperation with the Geor- Name 
gia Public Library Service of the State Depart- itines 
ment of Education. The Department provided ie 
some general suggestions and directions i a 


which we adapted for our local program, also 
“Reading Roundup’’ folders and certificates. 

Besides adequate newspaper coverage of 
the program, we were able to arrange talks 
and letters to school and civic groups and to 
individual classrooms in some 30 rural ele- 
mentary schools. Principals, PTA’s and 
teachers gave us excellent cooperation in pre- 
registration of children. 

At the request of the Public Information 
Office of the Department of Education we 
presented a television show for Station 
WLWA, Atlanta, publicizing the ‘Reading 
Roundup.” Participating on the show, be- 
sides myself, were Mrs. Berniece McCullar 
of the Information Office, Miss Mary Frances 
Cox, Bookmobile Librarian, Miss Roxanna 
Austin of the Library Service, 2 Cobb County 
parents, a teacher, and 5 Cobb County chil- 
dren. The major emphasis was placed on the 
need for teacher and parental encouragement 





1. Consolidation of .county-city libraries 


of the enjoyment of reading. 2. Tripling of library budget 
A state certificate was awarded to every 3. Extension of hours at bookmobile stops 
child who read and listed at least 10 approved { Increase in number of school libraries 
books during the summer. A gold seal cer- ; 4 ce 
5. Increase in public interest in improving 


tificate was awarded for 25 books. Some 800 
certificates were presented to Cobb County 
children, either at PTA meetings or at s¢ hool 
assemblies 


library facilities and services 
6. Increase in reading by both children 
and adults 


This program was administered by the W. L. WHITESIDES 
headquarters library, two city libraries, and Director 
one bookmobile. The success of the program Cobh County-Marietta Public Library 
is reflected in the following: Marietta, Georgia 


Miss Cox explains 
Reading Roundup 
to Nathan Lewit. 
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Philippine World Travelers 

HE SUMMER READING CLUB of the Base 

Library, Clark Air Base, Philippine Is- 
lands, featured the theme ‘World Traveler’, 
using material bought from the Michael M. 
Murphy Company, during the 1958 summer 
program, The theme proved particularly ap 
plicable to the experiences of most of the 
young readers at this location, since extensive 
travel between distant world areas in connec- 
tion with parental military assignments is an 
ordinary occurrence. 

The unusually successful program operated 
as follows: with his library card as his ticket 
and books as his conveyance, each child set 
out with a small ‘‘suitcase’’, to visit the many 
and interesting places of the world 


Each child kept a record of the books he 
had read and also wrote a short book report. 
Although it was not required, many children 
enjoyed telling the librarian on duty of the 
books read and those parts which had been 
particularly enjoyed. Many parents stated 
that their children’s reading had greatly im- 
proved due to the individual attention pro- 
vided each child by the librarian. 

After the child had reported satisfactorily 
on each book he was given a brightly colored 
sticker of a particular country which could be 
placed on his “‘suitcase’’. 

Although the program was noncompeti- 
tive, the children endeavored to completely 
cover their “suitcases” with stickers, and 125 
children enrolled read over 1500 books in 
less than six weeks. 


Upon completion of the program a group 
meeting was held and the children enter- 
tained each other by telling the stories which 


each liked best. At this meeting reading 
achievement certificates and ribbons were 
awarded to climax a very successful summer 
reading program at Clark Base Library. 
GAIL RICHARDSON 
Librarian 
U.S. Naval Station 
San Diego, California 
Book Tree 


LANCHE HAINLINE, librarian of the Blan- 
dinsville-Hire District Library in Illinois, 
recruited her husband to help with her sum 
mer reading program. 
Mr. Hainline acquired a six-foot thorn tree 
and set it up in the children’s library, using 
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a metal Christmas tree stand as a base. On 
enrollment, each member of the club was 
given a pink apple blossom made of con- 
struction paper. A hole was punched through 
each leaf and string threaded through, label- 
fashion. 

Each child who attended the first story 
hour of the season wrote his name on the 
back of the “blossom”’ and tied it to the tree. 
At the next session, they received a green 
apple, at the next, a red leaf, and so on. 
Reading achievement was recognized on the 
tree too—a paper bluebird when the required 
number of books had been read. 

Attendance at story hours averaged 35 and 
Mrs. Hainline says “it took three of us to 
check the books in and out.” At the end of 
the season, each child was given a pencil and 
attended a library party. 






Let’s Play Ball 
come COUNTY LIBRARY, Hazelhurst, 
Mississippi, used a baseball theme in its 
1958 summer reading program. A brochure 
introducing the program was handed to the 
children on enrollment. It included a list of 
recommended books, fiction and nonfiction, 
rules, and a note addressed to parents. 
Rules read: ‘You will be assigned to a 
baseball TEAM; your team will play against 
seven other teams; every time you read four 
books, your team will make a HOME RUN 
(a scoreboard will be kept); everyone who 
reads ten books will receive a CERTIFICATE 
(to be awarded at the end of the program); 
the member of each team reading the most 
will receive a BOOK; at the end of the base- 
ball season, we will have a party at which 
the winning team will be guests of honor.” 
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Parents were told: “We hope you will 
encourage your ‘baseball player’ to play his 
game well this season. Reading is an im- 
portant part of his play and work this sum- 
mer. His teacher can tell you, quite readily, 
whether he has read during the summer, for 
it always shows up in the quality of his work. 

“To help you assist him in choosing his 
books, and as a check record for keeping up 
with the books he has read, we are suggest- 
ing some of the books that are available to 
him at the Public Library. You will, of 
course, think of more.” ~ 

Copiah County librarian Elizabeth Wise 
says the program was open to both boys and 
girls, and was “highly successful. 


Smokey Bear Club 


AST YEAR the California Library Associ- 
ation received an award from the state's 
Fire Prevention Committee for its continuing 
Smokey Bear Vacation Reading Club pro- 
gram. 
Adapted from a similar program arranged 
some years ago in South Carolina, the pro- 

































Lois Ritter, chairman of the CLA 


program, receiving award 


















gram is organized on a state-wide basis with 
participation by a number of public libraries. 
Theme is: “Keep California Green and 
Golden.” 

Any child who can read is eligible for the 
club, and receives a Smokey Bear button on 
enrollment. When he has read five books 
and these have been duly entered on his read- 
ing record card, he receives a membership 
card as a California Junior Forest Ranger. 
When he has read ten, he gets a reading club 
certificate. At least three of the books must 
be on natural history themes. Both member- 
ship card and certificate are provided by the 
California State Division of Forestry. 

Extensive publicity backing the programs 
at the local level includes posters, newspaper 
stories, talks in the library and schools by 
local forest rangers, announcements at PTA’s 
and home demonstration clubs, radio an- 
nouncements, films and story hours with con- 
servation themes. 

CLA provides advice and encouragement 
to participating libraries, including sample 
news releases and radio spot announcements, 
publicity suggestions, and details on where to 
obtain Smokey Bear buttons and dolls. 


Real Cool Program 





LASKA was the attractively cool goal of a 
summer reading program at the Special 
Services Post Library, Fort Lee, Virginia, last 


year. The Assistant Post Librarian, Mar- 
guerite Hubbard, writes: 

“Here is how it operated. Each book a 
member reported on was considered a step 
nearer the final goal of Alaska. To encourage 
travel via book, the reports were recorded in 
individual booklets kept for each child. The 
ones who reached their destination received 
certificates with the wording: ‘This is to 
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certify that ........ has traveled to Alaska, 
the 49th state, by reading ten books of literary 
merit and is hereby awarded this diploma in 
recognition thereof.’ 

“The theme was further carried out by 
having stories of the new state read. We were 
able to secure some army Arctic equipment 
and costumes from the Fort Lee museum, and 
several of our patrons had been stationed in 
Alaska and were willing to lend us their film 
slides and souvenirs for the children to see. 

“We believe the summer was profitable 
from an educational point of view as well as 
from the standpoint of entertainment.” 


Music in Books 

Fe THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS, special effort 
has been made to build a more effective 

library program at the Hooper Alexander Ele- 

mentary School in DeKalb County, Georgia. 

In keeping with this project, the library 
was used as the theme for the annual Spring 
Music Festival. In planning the festival, 
which serves as a climax to the year’s musical 
activities, some effort is made to correlate the 
theme with other phases of the children’s 
work. 

The festival program was given the title, 
“A Musical Journey to Bookland.” It was 
planned in such a way as to show the rela- 
tionship between music and books, and the 
wealth of material each furnishes for the 
other. 

The program opened with the reading of 
a poem about the places where books take us. 
Third graders, dressed as book characters, 
entered the stage and sang of ‘Book Friends.” 

It was an old German fairy tale which 
inspired Humperdinck to write the children’s 
opera, Hansel and Gretel. This fairy tale was 
retold as second-grade boys and girls sang 
and danced to Humperdinck’s music. The 
enchanting story of another fairy tale was 
dramatized to the music of Tchaikovsky's 
“Sleeping Beauty Waltz’, and the adventures 
of Peter Pan were relived by fourth graders. 

At this point on the program, the Glee 
Club, dressed as book characters, sang a 
medley of songs suggested by books which 
have been made into movies. 

A trip down the Mississippi with Huckle- 
berry Finn came next on our journey, and a 
sixth-grade Huckleberry, complete with corn- 
cob pipe and sore toe, was right there to guide 
the raft as the chorus sang of Mark Twain's 
famous character. 

Another book friend was met as English 
folk songs and dances, with a flute back- 
ground, recaptured the days of Robin Hood. 
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“Wooden Shoes in the 
Valley” vacation reading 
club at Harmanus Bleecker 
Library, Albany, Neu 
York, closed the 
with a party for the Dutch 
dolls whose costumes the 
members had decorated 
(one bit of color for each 
book report). 
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The use of the library for purposes of 
research and record was emphasized. The 
“Land of Library’, was explained as a map, 
with its streets and numbers reading like a 
code. The life and music of Stephen Foster 
provided entertaining program material. 

A chorus of seventh-grade pupils provided 
a serious note for the program as they sang 
two songs inspired by poems: “Give Me 
Your Tired, Your Poor’, and “No Man Is 


An Island’. 

The program, in which seven hundred 
children participated, was performed from an 
outdoor stage. Two daytime performances 
made it possible for each school child to see 
the program, while an evening performance 
was given for some eleven hundred parents 
and friends of the school. All scenery, props, 
and many of the dances and costumes were 
painted and created by the children them- 
selves. Lights and microphones were pro- 
vided by interested parents. 

After evaluating the program, we feel that 
our library program benefited, and that it 
contributed to better school-community rela- 
tions as well as providing an evening of 
wholesome entertainment, And we think we 
proved that music is important in many ways 
in our schools today. 

CATHRYN VERNON COOK, Teacher 
Hooper Alexander Elementary School 
DeKalb County School System 
Decatur, Georgia 


Filmstrip Souvenir 

A QUAINT RAMBLING BUILDING believed to 
be the oldest structure in the Long Island 

community of Baldwin, N.Y. is the home of 

the Baldwin Public Library. Almost a hundred 
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years ago a pot-bellied stove graced what was 
then a country store, and farmers gathered 
around it to discuss the affairs of the day. 
The stove has long since disappeared, but the 
building became an information center of a 
different type. 

The time has come when the library must 
move to new and larger quarters. Many 
happy events have taken place within the old 
walls. Among the happiest are the annual 
children’s summer reading clubs. 

As a picturization in color of a successful 
reading club and, incidentally, a review of 
all the library's services, an attractive film- 
strip was produced of the 1958 ‘World's 
Fair Summer Reading Club.’’ The scenes 
were photographed by Frank Bear, local pro- 
fessional photographer. 

Boys and girls are pictured as they join 
the club, select and read their books, enjoy 
library films and story hours, and otherwise 
make good use of the children’s room. Adults 
are shown using the reference collection, 
browsing among the new books, listening to 
recordings, borrowing materials, etc. The 
climax of the story is the surprise celebration 
for club members which, in this instance, 
was a chartered bus trip to Syosset to see the 
very appropriate motion picture Around the 
W orld in 80 Days. 

Entitled ““What Worlds of Wonder,” the 
filmstrip is accompanied by a recorded nar- 
ration with background music. 

As it has been shown many times through- 
out the community and in the library, the 
filmstrip has resulted in good publicity in 
furthering the plans for a new library. On 
October 28, 1959, Baldwin voters approved 
the construction of a new $375,000 library 
on a new site 
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And, perhaps best of all, it will become a 
memorable souvenir. The present, only too 
soon, becomes the past. 

As the narrator of “What Worlds of 
Wonder” remarks: “May Baldwin children 
always have happy memories of their child- 
hood library and may they continue with the 
library habit long after they have become 
part of the adult world.” 

HELEN M. MAcDONOUGH 
Director 
Baldwin Public Library 
Baldwin, Lond Island, N.Y. 


Canallers Summer Reading Club 
N'’ YORK STATE'S Erie Canal was the 

theme of the 1959 “‘Canallers Summer 
Reading Club” of the Newark Public Library. 
Newark, New York, owes its birth in 1825 
to the Canal, which bisects the village, famous 
now as the ‘Rose Capital of America. 


Mr. Underhill 
and his Canallers 
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Part of Baldwin's 
summer reading 
club, just before 
the trip to Syosset. 


The official club map showed 18 stops 
from Troy to Buffalo, and members recorded 
their progress, at the rate of three books to 
each stop, in specially designed and printed 
booklets. The map board was a single piece 
of homosote cut to fit the 3 x 4 foot bulletin- 
board frame snugly; the tackground was first 
painted with a latex-typ: wall paint, upon 
which contrasting show card colors outlined 
rivers, lakes, canals new and abandoned, and 
boundary lines ad libitum. Names were let- 
tered with a Speedball pen; main caption was 
in Gaylord plastic letters with a line over the 
whole board in Mitten “‘trakk’”’ letters. An 
official State Department of Public Works 
map was enlarged to twice its size by the 
grid method on shelf paper and traced on the 
yellow background. 

Tying in with New York State's “Year of 
History,’ special map folders were distribu- 
ted (courtesy of the Temporary State Com- 
mission), one giving detailed instructions for 
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navigating the canal and river channels of the 
State and the other showing historic sites of 
the State. 

On the opening day of club registration a 
trip to the library was made doubly inviting 
by a special showing of films from the State 
Library, well publicized in all classrooms 
from second grade up during the last week 
of school. Elaborate and costly paraphernalia, 
ingenious posting devices, oral tests on books 
read, and other time-consuming features of 
summer reading clubs were dispensed with 
here. Another town (Lyons) about five miles 
east of the Canal shared in the program and 
used Newark's printed forms, while the Pal- 
myra library to the west lent a display of 
photographs depicting earlier days on the 
Canal. 

One hundred and seventeen children read 
at least one book and made out club booklets, 
7 filled the record with 55 titles, while 31 re- 
ported 20 or more books read. Besides author 
and title, a small space was allotted for a 
statement of the book’s subject. 


Name: 
Address: 


—. Grade completed ot - School 





is an Official Member of the 


CANALLERS 


Summer Reading Club 


NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Skips dog of Pooks Nead 


A few days after members had returned to 
school in the fall a ““Grand Canal Terminal 
Commencement Party” was held at the li- 
brary, at which refreshments were served by 
the Friends of the Library, and “diplomas,” 
printed by photo-offset at the local newspaper 
press, were distributed, with special citations 
for those who had read the most books and 
who had written the best notes on them, 

CHARLES S. UNDERHILL 
Librarian, Newark Public Library 
Newark, New York 
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Publicize the Program 


BK SUMMER, the local branch of the 

public library conducts a reading pro- 
gram for children in the neighborhood 
schools. Two years ago, our school had one 
pupil who completed the program, the year 
before that there were two. I was most 
ashamed of our student's response to the 
reading program, and last year, when I be- 
came librarian, set out to do something about 
it. 

The publicity began with the children’s 
librarian from the local branch coming to 
visit our school and talking to each class 
about the program. This I followed up in 
the middle of June with a talk to each class 
visiting the school library, and an attractive 
bulletin board telling about the summer read- 
ing program. Next, a flyer was sent home, 
with the form on the bottom to be filled out 
and returned to me by those pupils who were 
interested in participating in the program. 
This proved to be most effective and 89 slips 
were signed by parents and returned. 


On the last day of school, there was an- 
other follow-up—a personal letter from me 
to each of those who returned a signed form 

reminding them where the library was and 
not to forget to report on the first Tuesday 
in July. 

I knew that not all who signed up in June 
would actually take part in the program, but 
63 did go to the library and enroll in the 
program and 37 of those actually completed 
the program, a far cry from the one or two 
students representing our school in previous 
years. As our first follow-up in the fall, our 
bulletin board listed those who completed 
the program, along with a congratulatory 
note. At the first assembly of the year, we 
handed out a certificate to the 37 who had 
finished the program, plus a pin showing 
membership in the newly formed reading 
club. 

We feel that the publicity did pay off 
that children need to be reminded again and 
again of coming events, and that through the 
various bulletins and forms distributed, 
everyone in the school and community be 
came aware of the library program and of 
the cooperation between school and public 
library. 

LYNN L. SOLOMON 
7 eache r-Librarian 


Stockton Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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TALKING POINTS 





NEW BUILDING to house the Jewish Na- 

tional and Hebrew University Library is 
in process of construction on the campus in 
Jerusalem. One wing of this is to house the 
Graduate Library School. 

Pioneer Women, an organization which 
for the past thirty-five years has been active 
in securing financial support for Israel, is 
launching a drive during National Library 
Week to raise funds for the construction of 
this wing. They plan to name the school in 
honor of Sophie Udin, American educated 
and trained librarian now living in Israel and 
currently on the staff of the library school. 

An Honorary Committee of Sponsoring 
Librarians, composed of American librarians 
and library school deans, is spearheading the 
drive. Chairman of the project is Rose Sellers 
of Brooklyn College, whose article about the 
new school appears on page 589. The drive 
seems to us uniquely worthy of professional 
support because: 

1. It honors a librarian, 

2. It identifies American librarians with 

an effort to advance the profession, 

It does so in a country which, despite 
the turbulence which has accompanied 
its birth and first years, has always set 
learning high among its goals. 


Checks should be made payable to “'PIO- 
NEER WOMEN FUND-—H. U. Graduate 
Library School,” and sent to Pioneer Women, 
29 East 22nd Street, New York 10. 


A WHILE BACK, everyone was talking about 
the therapeutic value of ‘“‘verbalizing 
one’s aggressions’’—talking about one’s pet 
hates. Feeling at the moment in need of ther- 
apy, we should like to revive the practice. 
These, not in order of importance, are some 
of the things in libraries that we do not like: 
1. Librarians who talk among themselves 
when people are waiting for attention. 
Book jacket displays that whet the ap- 
petite for books which are out on loan. 
Librarians who remain seated when they 
are asked a question and say ‘Over there 

in the 621.384's.” 
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Faded posters and displays with missing 
letters. 
Libraries which refuse to reserve fiction, 
but will reserve trashy non-fiction. 
Librarians who wish they were some- 
thing else. 
Librarians who ought to be something 
else. 
Euphemisms like “young adult’ for 
“teen-ager.” 
Librarians who spend all day in the 
office and only talk to readers with com- 
plaints. 
Trustees who expect special privileges. 
People who say “I am a tax-payer”’ as if 
this was something to be proud of. 
Libraries which refuse to renew books. 

On the other hand, we do like: 

1. Librarians who break rules when the 
occasion seems to warrant it. 
Librarians who bend down to talk to 
children. 
Most library clerks. 
Almost all library pages. 
Janitors who know how to fix things. 
Librarians who pat dogs before they 
throw them out. 
Old Carnegie libraries. 
Cynical and hardbitten old lady librar- 
ians who wear terrible hats, and know 
they do, and don't care. 
People who enjoy books we liked. 


POLOGIES ARE IN ORDER for an error in 

last month’s announcement of the sec- 
ond four-year program of Wilson Company 
Scholarships. Contrary to appearances, the 
University of Chicago, like the other institu- 
tions involved, will receive only one $500 
scholarship, and that in January 1962. Sched- 
uled for awards in January 1964 are the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the Drexel Institute of 
Technology, and the University of California, 
as well as any other library schools which may 
have received accreditation by then. 
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BACK 


IN 


PRINT! 


By popular demand, early BooK 
Review DiGcest annuals (long out-of- 
print) are being reprinted. 


The following BRD reprint volumes 
are now available: 


1905 annual volume ...... $5 
1906 " eeu 5 
1907 "™ aT gdp 6 
1908" wes eeanenl 5 
— Seamus 6 
1910 0" ware 6 
1911 —™ waar 7 
1912," ~ eden 6 
wee CU” en Lane 7 
1914 "™ 7 aeahea 7 
1915 "™ hed 7 
1916" Po 8 
1917 " or ae ted 8 
ma * | tect 7 


All these volumes are bound in ma- 
roon buckram to match the current an- 
nual volumes of Book REviEw DIGcEsT. 


Announcement of further reprint vol- 
umes of BRD will be made as soon as 
they become available. 


To order any or all of the above 
listed volumes, write to: 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 52 
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HISTORY 


COMES TO LIFE 
THROUGH THESE DYNAMIC VOLUMES! 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 VOLUMES 





Distinguished for accuracy, scholarship, 
scope and extraordinary readability, 
these stimulating narratives are an im- 
portant “must” for every school and 
library. 
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i $199.00 complete, or $3.95 per volume 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 VOLUMES 


This magnificent series combines the 
appeal of 11,500 authentic illustrations 
with scholarly text to provide an amaz- 
ing visual panorama of American life. 
Widely used at all levels. 


$147.75 complete, or $10.75 per volume 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


PRES 
Your library is eligible 
for a BONUS book of your 

choice from among 
the 16 concise biographies 
of the world’s great 
men and women in 
the LIVES TO REMEMBER 
Series. Write Dept. 5, 








GC» G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

on 210 Madison Ave., 

ER Boney HO New York 16, N. Y. 
gist¥ yy We $2.50 


“... filled with episodes of human 
interest.”’— Library Journal (6/15/58 














AMERICA, THE HOPE OF THE AGES 
by P. J. Anthony 


Rediscover the meaning and significance 
of the things that make America different 
and great. Cloth, $4.75 

THE SHELTERING TREE 
By Marion Louise Nichols 
A collection of outstanding poems. 
Cloth, $2.50 
From Your Bookstore 
The Christopher Publishing House 
Boston 20 ° Mass. 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publica- 
tions, The judgments expressed are independent of 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 


tddressed to Mrs. Cheney, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Book Checklist 


1. Pepper, WILLIAM M., Jr. Dictionary 
Newspaper and Printing Terms, English-Spanish; 
Spanish-English. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1959, 344p. $10 

2. HOSTETTLER, RUDOLF. 


Reference 


Technical Terms of 


the Printing Industry. 3d rev. ed. New York, Wit 
tenborn, 1959, 200p. $3.50 
3. CHARVAT, WILLIAM, Literary Publishing in 


America, 1790-1850, Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1959. 94p. $4.50 

4. Besserer, C. W. and HAZEL C 
Guide to the Space Age. Englewood Cliffs, 
Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1959. 320p. $7.95 

5. SARBACHER, ROBERT I. Encyclopedic Dictior 
ary of Electronics and Nuclear Engineering. Engle- 
wood Cliffs New Jersey. Prentice-Hall, 1959 
1417p. $35 

6. U.S. Atr Force, Arr 
Fundamentals of Guided Missiles. Los 
Aero Publishers, 1960. 575p. $12.50 

RicHArpSs, PAuL I. Manual of 

Physics. New York, Pergamon Press, 
$17.50 

8. MCMASTER, ROBERT C., ed. Ne 


BESSERER 
New 


TRAINING COMMAND 
Ange le Ss, 


Mathematical 
1959. 486p 


ndestructive 


Testing Handbook. New York, Ronald, 1959, 2v 
$24 

9. JENSEN, JEAN SMITH, ed. Applied Solar IF 
ergy Research, 2d ed, Phoenix, Arizona, Associa 
tion for Applied Solar Energy. 1959. 275p. $7.50 


Man-made Textile Encyclopedia 
New York, Textile Book Publishers, a Division of 
Interscience. 1959, 91 3p. $27.50 

11. RANSOME-WALLIS, P.. ed. World Railway 
Locomotives, New York, Hawthorne, 1959. 512p 
$12.95 


10. Press, J. J 


JOHN and HALKA CHRONIC. Bib- 
in Geology. Boulder. Colo 


12. CHRONIC 
liography of The ie a< 


rado, Pruett Press, 1958. unp. $15 

13. Sect, Lewis L. English-Spanish Compre- 
hensive Technical Dictionary. Section II. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1959, 1079p. 

14. LETTENMEYER, Lore, ed. Dictionary of 


Atomic Terminology. New Y¥ ork. Philosophical Li 


brary, 1959. 298p. $6 

15. ZADROZNY, JOHN T. 
Science. Washington, D.C 
1959, 367p. $6 

16. SAMFORD, CLARENCE D, Social Studies Bil 
liography: Curriculum and Methodology. Carbon- 
dale, Southern Illinois University Press, 1959. 101p 
cl. $5.50; pa. $2.75 


Dictionary of Socia 
Public Affairs Press 
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Reviewed by 


17. BOATNER, MARK M. The Civil War Dic- 
tionary. New York, McKay, 1959. 974p. $15 

18. BURICKSON, SHERWIN, comp. Concise Dic- 
tionary of Contemporary History. New York, Philo- 
sophical, 1959. 216p. $4.75 

19. ELtis, JOHN T. A Guide to 
olic History, Milwaukee, Bruce, 
$2.50 

20. BIRREN, JAMES E., ed. Handbook of the 
Aging and the Individual. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. 939p. $12.50 

21. Ewen, Davi, Encyclopedia of Concert 
Music. New York, Hill and Wang, 1959. 566p. 
$7.50 

22. KruTcH, JOSEPH Woop. 

orld. New York, Putnam, 1959. 


American Cath- 
1959. 147p. pa 


The Gardener's 


476p. $8.95 


The World of Print 


The first bilingual dictionary of its kind, Déctio) 
ary of Newspaper and Printing Terms, English- 
Spanish, Spanish-English,’ gives parts of speech 
regional use, and clarifying explanations with illus- 
trative phrases, for terms in general use in the 
United States and Latin America. The compiler, a 
newspaper editor, has compiled this valuable sup 
plement to general Spanish-English dictionaries after 
extensive research in the newsrooms, business offices, 
back shops and circulation departments of news- 
papers throughout the Spanish-speaking countries 
Well aware of the diverse vocabulary, he has defined 
the terms precisely. This will especially recommend 
it to those careful persons who want to know that 
linotype is la linotipo in Argentina, but e/ linotipo 
in most Latin American countries. 

Now in its third edition, Technical Terms of the 
Printing Industry? gives the French, German, Italian 
and Dutch equivalents, together with gender, for 
over a thousand terms which are geared in with the 
prefatory picture section covering composition, press 
work, paper, and bookbinding. First published in 
1949 as The Printer’s Terms, its changed title and 
several ads appear to be the only new information 
included. 

Literary Publishing in America, 1790-1850 °* gives 
some of the history of the economics of authorship 
from the first national copyright law to the year the 
railroads crossed the Alleghenies. Limited to a study 
of those writers for whom both art and income wer« 
matters of concern, its three essays help to round out 
our knowledge of publishing centers and the rela 
tions of authors and publishers in the formative 
years of our literary history. 


Missiles Alive O 


With the flood of handbooks on the space age, it 
is fortunate that Besserer, compiler of one of thes¢ 
handbooks, should turn his efforts toward a Guide 
to the Space Age,* an alphabetically-arranged di 
tionary of basic and slang terms, abbreviations, and 
names generally associated with missiles and rockets 


and Textiles, Alive, 
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defined in language understandable to both technical 
and lay persons. That words are defined in terms of 
the subject is evident from the following: “mar- 
riage (Vernacular). The process of physically unit- 
ing missile stages. . .” Let me not to the marriage 
of true missile stages admit impediments. The au- 
thors have tried to include all terms permissible 
within the bounds of security in an effort to stand- 
ardize this specialized language. 

The same high purpose holds for the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary of Electronics and Nuclear Engineering,’ 
acclaimed by some professional men quoted on the 
back cover of the book for its authoritative, clear, 
exact and comprehensive definitions, as well as for 
its use of authorized Armed Forces definitions, and 
those of about a dozen professional associations. 
Figures accompany many of the entries, which range 
in length from a few lines to several columns. 
Scrupulous listing of see references, e.g. more than 
200 under tube alone, are ample evidence of the 
policy of using small, specific entries. The director 
of the National Bureau of Standards hails this as a 
contribution to the advance of knowledge as well as 
a tool for science and technology. 

Fundamentals of Guided Missiles ° was originally 
developed for use by the Air Training Command, 
and is now issued by Aero Publishers in different 
format, and with an added brief glossary of guided 
missile terms. Libraries with the government edition 
will probably find the glossary insufficient reason for 
purchasing this handbook on theory, design, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of guided missiles in its trade 
edition. 

Manual of Mathematical Physics" is a highly use- 
ful collection of formulas and definitions of terms 
in theoretical physics and allied mathematical tech- 
niques, arranged under aspects of the subject, e.g. 
mechanics, thermodynamics, electromagnetic theory, 
etc., so that each term appears in its deductive con- 
text. Specific terms can be found through the 
detailed index. 

Nondestructive Testing Handbook,’ with the help 
of more than a hundred contributors, gives the major 
methods of nondestructive testing for all who have 
an interest in the management, engineering, or re- 
search of testing which does not impair the service 
ability of the thing being tested. As the first com 
prehensive and authoritative treatment of a new and 
rapidly developing engineering field, it should prove 
valuable in business and technology collections 

Applied Solar Energy Research,’ a directory of 
world activities and a bibliography of significant 
literature, has an annotated list of 2916 books, re 
ports and journal articles. The large number of 
items published since 1954 show how much re 
search has been done since the first edition, and 
have been drawn from such sources as Chemical 
Abstracts and Applied Science and Technology In 
dex, checked with the original whenever possible 
Kept up-to-date through the “Solar Abstracts’’ se 
tion of the journal, Solar Energy, it records the 
efforts of man to find economical ways of using the 
energy of the sun. 

Man-made Textile Encyclopedia™ covers a wide 
range of subjects in its 21 sections by many con 
tributors from the textile industry—from raw ma 
terials to the finished product, profusely illustrated 
with photographs, diagrams and tables. We've come 

long way since the cave men made thread from 
twisted hairs scraped from the hides of animals 
Specifically stated are the methods of making fibers 
and their products, the present state of their use 
research in progress, and production statistics 


(Continued on page 608) 
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young readers participate 


in FAMILY 
ADVENTURE 


with 2 new BUTTONS books 
The BUTTONS and the WHIRLYBIRD 


The fascinating Buttons turn a 
thrilling helicopter ride into a 
- successful rescue operation when 





they use their aerial advantage to 


"i find a lost collie AGES 6-8. 
a LIST PRICE: $1.44 


dog. 


THE BUTTONS SEE THINGS THAT GO 
The evolution of transportation is discovered 
trip 


by the whole family during a Museum 
Illustrated for educa- 
tional value, it depicts 
changes in modes of 
travel 
wagon to jet airplane. 
AGES: 


$1.40. 





from covered 








6-8. LIST PRICE: ) 


Benefic Press 


PUBLISHING DIVISION OF 
1926 n 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO 
chicago 39, ill 





norraganset? ave © 





NEWEST OF NOBLE'S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


Here are three of the greatest stories of survival 
to take their place with the other Comparative 
Classics: 


THE RAFT—ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RIME 
OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


Other Important Titles 
JULIUS CAESAR — ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
MACBETH — THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET — ELECTRA — BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET —CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER — THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING — THE KING'S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES — PRESENT 
AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS — PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Write For Catalog WLB 


NOBLE ano NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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275 Outstanding 
Personalities of the Year 
—All You Want to Know 
About Them—in the 





Current Biography 
Yearbook — 1959 





A Comprehensive 
Reference Source 


544pp. ° $6 


y ou NO LONGER need to consult many 

sources to find the facts about people in 
the news. The essential facts of their lives as 
well as interesting personal sidelights will be 
found in this single volume. 


MANY PROFESSIONAL fields are repre- 
sented: Art, Aviation, Business, Education, 
U.S. and Foreign Government, Law, Literature, 
Religion, Science, TV, the Theatre, and 
others. . . 


275 OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES of 
last year have biographical sketches in the 
1959 CBY with recent portrait of the subject. 
Some of those to be found are: 





Kay THOMPSON 
JacK KEROUAC 
INGEMAR JOHANSSON 
ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
HARRY GOLDEN 
LEON URIs 
Boris PASTERNAK 
Pat BooNE 
LAURENCE S. ROCKEFELLER 
JacK PAAR 
MarGAaRET H. FULLER 
and over 260 others! 











<URRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOKS 
are available at $6 (foreign $8). Back number 
volumes are available to 1946 at $6 each. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York City 52 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 607) 


The Concise Encyclopedia of World Railway 
Locomotives,” in its 11 chapters from divers hands, 
covers diesel, electric, and steam locomotives in an 
illustrated survey of their construction and per- 
formance distinguished for the clarity of its style 
and the number of colored and black-and-white pho- 
tographs and diagrams. There is a very detailed 
table of contents, which must be used in lieu of an 
index. 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, but 
when so much care has gone into a guide such as 
Bibliography of Theses in Geology,” it must be 
noted, even if belatedly, U.S. and Canadian univer- 
sities are represented in the 11,091 theses written 
for advanced degrees in geology and related sciences, 
arranged alphabetically by author, with an index 
placing primary emphasis on geographic location, 
secondarily on geologic time and subject matter. 
Since the compilers believe that they have included 
all theses written before 1958, a wealth of un- 
published material is now made available for inter- 
library loan. 

The English-Spanish Comprehensive Technical 
Dictionary ™ incorporates the large number of terms 
which have come into use since the original com- 
pilation in 1944. In this Section II, scope has been 
widened, with special attention to the nomenclature 
of space travel. Words and phrases, with their 
Spanish equivalents, are accompanied by numbers to 
indicate a field, e.g. 37 for automation, 72 for log- 
ging; and by letters used to indicate specific differ- 
ences between British and American terms, and 
among the terms of the various Spanish-speaking 
countries. Used with the original volume, for which 
it supplies both corrections and additions, it pro- 
vides an up-to-date source of technical, scientific 
and commercial terminology, marred only by its 
format. The crowded, two column pages, using 
capitals for the English, and small letters for the 
equivalent, make it a bit difficult to use. 

There is plenty of white space on the pages of the 
polyglot Dictionary of Atomic Terminology,” whose 
1814 numbered English entries include both main 
words and see-references, with German, French, and 
Italian equivalents and their gender in parallel 
columns, each with a separate index, Though there 
is no effort to indicate shades of meaning or ex- 
amples of use, it is a handy first source. 


Social Sciences 


Dictionary of Social Science” makes no attempt 
to standardize the vocabulary of the social sciences, 
nor to appraise all the variations of each term. Most 
of the 4,000 entries are drawn from the fields of 
sociology, political science, and economics, and in- 
clude such unusual terms as horse godmother, “‘a 
heavy-set, large woman of coarse manners’’, as well 
as terms and definitions found in general unabridged 
dictionaries. Though some definitions are too brief, 
the volume will be useful, being so badly needed. 

Social Studies Bibliography: Curriculum and 
Methodology ™ gives particular attention to writing 
of the last decade in its nearly 1300 unannotated 
books, articles and monographs, listed under such 
topics as American history, citizenship, objectives, 
testing, community resources, textbooks. Though 
the price seems a bit high, it should serve instructors 
in teachers’ colleges who are concerned with meth- 
ods of teaching the social studies. 
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The Civil War Dictionary™ includes in its 4,000 
entries, 2,000 biographical sketches of Civil Wat 
leaders, the rest being chiefly military operations 
with 86 specially prepared maps and diagrams. It 
is an authoritative source, distinguished for its ac 
curacy, and intended more for the researcher and 
serious student than for the casual reader, The 
compiler has chosen to give brief information on a 
large number of persons and operations rather than 
extended treatment on fewer. Thus it is a good 
ready reference source. 

Concise Dictionary of Contemporary History” is 

also intended as a ready reference source, its briefly 
treated entries covering political leaders, geograph- 
ical names, terms like dollar diplomacy, events like 
the 1916 Easter Rebellion, and political parties. 
Since the medium-sized library will have other 
sources for such information (including a good 
encyclopedia and its yearbooks) which will give 
fuller treatment, and since there is no statement of 
the - ria used for inclusion, only a fulsome preface 
by Harry Elmer Barnes on the significance of con- 
temporary history, it will add little or nothing to a 
library's reference collection 

A Guide to American Catholic History” will 
make a good companion to Harvard Guide to 
American History, as it includes only those items 
directly related to the field of Catholic history, 814 
n all, and all annotated. Separate sections on re- 
ligious communities, education, and on manuscript 
depositories, periodicals, and historical societies, are 
of particular interest to Catholic colleges. 

Handbook of Aging and the Individual”™ is the 
first of three volumes covering the subject of social 
gerontology. The editor, chief of the Section on 
Aging, National Institute of Mental Health, has en- 
listed the aid of 28 scientists and scholars in pre- 
paring the four sections concerned with the bio- 


logical and psychological bases for changes which 
occur in the aging individual's behavior and capaci 
ties. As compared with an annual review of th 
subject, the chapters attempt to present a more sys- 
tematic organization of information, with the hope 
that the present work will lead toward the scientific 
or rational bases upon which service to the aging and 
aged will ultimately be advanced. Its comprehen- 
siveness, the extent of its bibliographies, and its 
detailed index, add to the value of this important 


handbox »k. 
Music 


Encyclopedia of Concert Music™ describes 1500 
musical compositions, defines 500 musical terms, 
and gives 800 brief biographies of composers, con- 
ductors, and instrumentalists in a handy alphabetical 
arrangement, with an appended selective bibliogra- 
phy. Intended as a companion volume to the Ency- 
clopedia of the Opera it is well suited for home use, 
but will also serve as.a handy source of quick 
reference in a public library, 


Anthology 


“If you would be happy for a week take a wife; if 
you would be happy for a month kill a pig; but if 
you would be happy all your life, plant a garden.” 
Thus runs an old Chinese proverb included among 
the 128 selections by 103 authors intended to cover 
virtually every aspect of man in nature and in the 
garden between the covers of The Gardener's 
World.” The discriminating and imaginative se 
lection, ranging from myths to fashions in garden 
ing, and from Theocritus to Peattie, and mag- 
nificent illustrations, make this a natural for garden 
club programs 


Garden 





comprehensive . . . authoritative 


The Lutheran Church among Norwegian-Americans 


A Documented History of THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH in Two Volumes 
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Approx. 


by Dr. E. 
L. FEvoup. Professors of Church History, 
Luther Theological Seminary 


. Volume II surveys the formation of the 


400 pages in each volume 


CLIFFORD NELSON AND Dr. EUGENE 


These two companion volumes represent an 
important new contribution in the field of church 
history. After a brief look at the political, social 
and religious life in early 19th century Norway, 
Volume I examines the causes and progress of 
emigration to America, the efforts to form church 
bodies, the numerous theological controversies and 
the rise of interest in church co-operation. 


yarious 


yANGELAt Norwegian Lutheran church bodies in the U.S., 
the emergence of a united church in 1917, its 
growth and Americanization, and the significant 
role The Evangelical Lutheran Church has 
achieved in the stream of world Lutheranism. 


$75° 


pub. date May 2 © pre-pub. price $10.00 


per boxed set 


ugsburg 





426 South Fifth Street * Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES “¥CE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Authors Wiser! 


OSEMARY E, LIVSEY of the Los Angeles Public 

Library, who is chairman of the current Laura 
Ingalls Wilder Award Committee, has sent this 
delightful account of how one librarian integrated 
with the life of her school the difficult job of 
voting. It started with a clipping from the Kit 
Carson Junior High School (Sacramento, Califor- 
nia) Courier under the caption, “Kit Carson's Miss 
Graves casts her vote,"’ and described the Award 
as follows: “Miss Graves, being a member of the 
American Library Association, has been sent a 
ballot allowing her to cast her vote among six 
authors for the Laura Ingalls Wilder Award, given 
once every five years. Today the Library Club 
members will help to decide how Miss Graves 
should cast her ballot by voting themselves. This 
award is given to the author who has made a last- 
ing contribution to Young People’s Literature. The 
nominees are James Daugherty, Genevieve Foster, 
Holling C. Holling, Clara I. Judson, Robert Mc- 
Closkey, Katherine Shippen. The award is named 
in honor of the author of These Happy Golden 
Years and The Little House on the Prairie. Books 
by these authors in our library are being placed on 
the glass-topped table near the library door.”’ 

“It all started innocently,” says Frances N. 
Graves, librarian at Kit Carson, “I took my Wilder 
Award letter and ballot to school to look over the 
books. You know how little on a librarian’s desk 
is sacred! I found that after student assistants 
went to the desk for a pass, pencil, or absence slip, 
they began to urge me to vote for one or another 
author. As interest increased, we decided to gather 
the nominees’ books as well as the Wilders. Some- 
one fixed up a tally sheet for the Library Club 
members to indicate their preferences. As one boy 
said, ‘That's a tough decision" 

“Our member who has the ‘library beat’ got the 
above article into the Courier. I soon found all the 
nominees’ works being appropriated as they were 
discharged. Just before the Courier was distributed, 
all the books were put out on a display table 
with the announcement of the Wilder Award. It 
worked! Within fifteen minutes twelve of the 
books had been borrowed, three-fourths of them 
by closing time. 

“Fortunately my 


Seven 


student assistants’ choice co- 
incided with mine, so they watched me mark my 
ballot. They were sure they cast my vote! Their 
campaigning for a favorite had been enthusiastic 
and lively, punctuated by waving of books and 
pointing to illustrations. We are seven authors 
older and wiser at Kit Carson!’ 

As you all know, the winner of the Laura Ingalls 
Wilder Award, which has been termed the “Nobel 
Prize’ of children’s literature, will be announced 
on June 21 at the annual conference of ALA. 





School and children’s librarians are invited to 
send ideas and items for this page to Mrs, McGuire 
at Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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It has been my custom to allow the children at 
Casis to cast their votes for the annual Newbery 
Award but, since they were permitted to choose 
from the whole annual field, their shots have always 
flown far and wide, Next year I shall assemble the 
books from the titles on the “Distinguished Chil- 
dren’s Books of 1960” list in an effort to make 
them several authors ‘‘older and wiser’. 


From a School Principal 


I like the way my principal keeps his finger on 
the pulse of the school, constantly infusing it with 
enrichment materials and suggesting effective ways 
to use them, Here is an example from our daily 
Bulletin: 

“Texts Out of Date? Tired of finding your social 
studies texts hopelessly out of date . . . maps 20 
years old . . . lack of information of value? Well, 
there is plenty of information around which is 
up-to-date and nicely written. It’s too bad about 
the text but there is something which can be done. 

“Let's take two examples: Suppose you are mak- 
ing a study of the hot wet lands of the earth. 
Look in the November 23 issue of Time. Here are 
11 pages of some of the most up-to-date information 
on the Amazon Valley. What are some of the 
things you can do with this information? You can 
help children draw a map of the region showing 
the relief of the land. You can help them under- 
stand why one of the world’s richest areas remains 
undeveloped. You can see with children how man 
must adapt himself to adverse climatic conditions. 
There are many facts to learn or observe. 

‘Then let's look in the library. Take Geographic 
School Bulletins, for example. These Bulletins, 
plus issues of Focus and a regular check in the 
Abridged Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
bring to light current information on various coun- 
tries of the earth. 

“The library makes all this available through 
many fine recent publications, films, and other aids, 
plus our human resource file. Be sure to use,them 
regularly!” 


An Aid to Streamlining 


A copy of the new publication, Cataloging and 
Processing Procedures for Elementary School Li- 
braries, was received recently from Pauline Ather- 
ton, assistant professor at Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege. It was designed as a manual of practice for 
the Chicago Public School and is a cooperative 
project of the Division of Libraries and Chicago 
Teachers College. This promises to be a useful and 
time-saving publication. In addition to acquisition 
and cataloging directives, it covers magazines, ver- 
tical file, audio-visual materials, and maintenance 
procedures. The ‘Rules for Filing’ and “Subject 
Guide to Dewey” in the appendix are also helpful. 

Copies may be bought from the Dept. of Library 
Science, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago 21. The cost is $1 per copy. 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


We Need Help 


W': RECENTLY ASKED readers to send us the 
name of any library which had “lost its 
identity” by becoming a member of a larger unit, 
i.e. joining a county or regional library system. 
We here repeat the request most urgently. This 
bugaboo has haunted library extension so long that 
some research on the matter is needed. Do libraries 
really lose their identity when joining larger units? 
How is it lost? Why do they lose it? We need 
to know. Send details to the address given at the 
bottom of this page, please. 


Share a Short-cut 


The Weld County Library, Greeley, Colorado, 
uses no accession book. Books are numbered seri- 
ally, bearing the year as prefix (60-1, 60-2, etc.,) 
the prefix changing with each new year. This keeps 
the serial numbers small and identifies the year in 
which the book was bought. The shelf list shows 
only the serial numbers and the price paid. Exact 
date of purchase, and vendor, have both been elimi- 
nated with no ill effects, and a great saving in time. 
Originally, since the accession record had been 
dropped, it seemed essential to show on the shelf 
list from whom the book was bought. Having de- 
termined that the exact date of purchase is im- 
material and that books are not necessarily ordered 
from the same source each time, these two items 
were eliminated. The exact date and vendor's name 
are needed only when a book is defective and must 
be returned to the vendor. This happens so rarely 
that the time saved by eliminating these facts more 
than pays for another copy of the defective book. 


NLW Gift 


Though more like a New Year's present actually, 
librarians can hardly think of a more appropriate 
gift for National Library Week 1960 than that 
53 senators joined as sponsors of a bill asking for 
a five-year extension of the Library Services Act 
when Congress reconvened. Extension librarians 
the country over will take time to express their 
appreciation to their Senators and Congressmen for 
Senate bill $.2830 (Senator Lister Hill) and the 
identical H.R.9319 in Congress (Rep. Carl Elliott). 
They will also work to increase their own local 
and state matching funds under the present Act. 
Congress can hardly see fit to appropriate the maxi- 
mum $7,500,000 when some states are still not 
using all that could be allotted to them. 


Where Does Your State Stand? 


In a wholly unofficial, privately compiled “‘rank- 
ing of states’, one extension-minded librarian re- 
cently ranked expenditures for public library service 





Extension librarians are invited to send material 
on rural, state, county, and regional library work 
to Mrs. Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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The results, 
though unofficial, were astonishing. Comparing the 
per capita income of the states, those making the 
greatest effort in library support were as follows: 
1. Georgia; 2. Louisiana; 3. Mississippi; 4. Arkan- 
sas; 5. New Hampshire. The five making the least 
effort in library support compared to the per capita 


with total state per capita income. 


income were: 1. Idaho; 2. Nevada; 3. Illinois; 
4. Delaware; 5. New Jersey. In the early 1940's 
the state of Vermont ranked 27th in per capita 
income but 14th in library expenditures. Expendi- 
tures for library service evidently depend to a large 
degree on what citizens consider important in 
public life. 


Implementing School Library 
Standards 


The Weld County Library mentioned above has 
also been experimenting with moves towards im- 
plementing the new school library standards—from 
the county library stand-point! When a second 
bookmobile was added in 1959, it was scheduled 
entirely for service to schools and deposits. The 
1953 bookmobile serves only community stops, 
which are scheduled as often as possible at times 
when children and young people, as well as adults, 
can avail themselves of the service. As a result, 
bookmobile service to individuals jumped from 
19,000 to 41,000. 

A change in service to schools is also being 
tested. The time between bookmobile visits was 
lengthened from four to six weeks. This met with 
the approval of the majority of schools and resulted 
in increased memberships from many of them. 
Where bookmobile service is available to children 
in the community as noted, the school receives only 
boxed books on a regular delivery schedule. ‘‘Since 
the Weld County Library is a public library, its 
first responsibility is to the public as a whole rather 
than to the school population while it is in school,” 
wrote Mrs. Elizabeth Adcock, librarian. Further 
plans are being worked out to ameliorate the prob- 
lem of dual service to some communities with 
school collections and either deposits in local li- 
braries or community bookmobile stops in the same 
town. 

The library is continuing to offer its centralized 
purchasing and processing service to elementary 
and high schools in the county. Fourteen school 
systems and 24 schools made use of this service in 
1959. A total of 1,247 books were ordered and 
1,050 books processed. Cost per book amounted to 
60 cents, with ordering and catalog card changes 
costing 10 cents each and processing 40 cents. The 
total list price of books received was $3,954.92, 
the cost price $2,943.39, and the total processing 
charge to libraries $420.20. The library closed the 
year with a surplus of $80.49, so the cost charges 
are about as accurately figured as possible. 


(Continued on page 616) 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
INSTRUCTORS 
NEED ideas, desions, projects, ort 


information. The LEATHER CRAFTSMAN, Bi- 
monthly magazine, began publication more 
than 3 years ago in answer to their requests. 
Help those who have not discovered this 
source of material by subscribing. 

ONLY $2 A YEAR. SAMPLE ON REQUEST. 


The LEATHER CRAFTSMAN 
P. O. Box 1386-W, Fort Worth |, Texas 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book — Any Publisher 
Any Binding 
A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 


300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding 


Exclusive Economy Binding 
when Desired. 


Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office 


America’s Largest Wholesale Plant 
Burnett Road and First Avenue 
Chicopee Falls 


(6 miles from Springfield) 
Massachusetts 





$8.50 until April 29 
$10.00 thereafter 


PRE-PUB OFFE 


The great folksong reference guide 


Folksingers and Folksong 
in America 


by RAY M. LAWLESS 
A handbook of Biography, Bibliography and 
Discography — Biogs. on 225 singers; Listings 
of 700 Lp. records, etc. Illustrated $10.00 


DUELL, SLOAN and PEARCE, New York 
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DORIS RYDER WATTS REVIEWS: 


Books, Young People and Reading 
Guidance, by Geneva R. Hanna and 
—— K. McAllister. Harper, 1959. 
3.50 


The announcement that there was to be a 
new book in the field of young adult reading 
was tremendously exciting. Nothing devoted 
exclusively to work with young people had 
been written for almost ten years. The need 
existed. Indeed, it still does. 

It is probable that a school librarian or a 
teacher should be writing this review, not I. 
For the authors nowhere in their preface in- 
dicate that Books, Young People and Reading 
Guidance is for the public librarian working 
with young adults. At first, I thought we 
might be classified as ‘librarians’ or ‘‘others 
concerned with guiding the reading of young 
people. . .” until I read that “attention has 
been given to the function of the school li- 
brary and the role of the school librarian 
throughout the book, since the authors believe 
that properly selected books must be provided 
by the school and be easily available to teach- 
ers and students /f books are to become a part 
of the lives of young people.” (Italics mine.) 
And this at a time when public libraries are 
exhausting their resources to satisfy the needs 
of young people. 

The authors, Dr. Hanna (Associate Pro- 
fessor in Texas University’s College of Edu- 
cation, and Teacher of Literature for Ado- 
lescents), and Mrs. McAllister (librarian, 
and editor of A Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools), state that their book “is de- 
signed for use by teachers, librarians, parents 
and others concerned with guiding the read- 


| ing of young people of junior and senior 
; y & 


high school age, and as a text for college 
courses in literature for young people.” 
The book falls short of its purposes in 
the first two categories for these reasons: 
it is oversimplified; it presents no new ma- 
terials; any conclusions which are drawn seem 
based entirely on the books and articles listed 
in the extensive bibliographies which appear 
at the end of each chapter. Mest of the bib- 
liographic sources are, I think, familiar in 
their entirety to the majority of practicing 
school librarians, and many of them to prac- 
ticing secondary school teachers as well. And 
I doubt that it will be used by parents since 





Miss Watts is Public Library Young Adult 
Consultant, Library Extension Division, New 
York State Education Department. 
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it is too geared to education both in concept 
and in terminology. 

Information on the jacket is misleading, 
since it indicates that the book is ‘for young 
adults.’’ Surely this was not the intention of 
the authors. The book might serve as a text 
to be used by the instructor who brings 
little or no experience of his own to the 
subject at hand. As a text, for the under- 
graduate planning to become a secondary 
school teacher, it might be useful. Its use 
with library school and extension classes is 
likely to be limited by its pedantic and ele- 
mentary approach. For instance, Chapter VI, 
which deals with book selection, includes 
statements such as these: ‘The plot is the 
plan of the story,” and: “The setting is where 
or when the story takes place.” I would have 
hesitated to use anything as rudimentary as 
that with any of my classes. This is unfortu- 
nate, because the table of contents sounds 
wonderful: Young People and Books; The 
Literature for Young People; Growth Factors 
and Characteristics of Adolescents; Reading 
Interests of Young People; Books and the 
Needs of Youth; Book Selection for Young 
People; Reading for Escape; Librarians and 
Teachers, Books, and Young People; Read- 


ing Guidance. All of the ideas expressed in 
these chapters (except ‘Reading for Escape” 
which is merely confusing, and arrives no- 
where) are good ideas but the very life has 
been squeezed out of them. Perhaps what 
I'm trying to say can best be illustrated by 
reading what Amelia Munson said in An 
Ample Field about the “enjoyment and re- 
ward and opportunity for leadership” in- 
volved in setting before readers ‘the books 
they don’t know that they want,” and then 
comparing it with this statement in the book 
under discussion: “‘Making adolescents aware 
of books they do not know they want to read 
is another motivational responsibility of the 
teacher or librarian.”’ 

The authors have made a valiant effort to 
point up the importance of books and read- 
ing guidance during the all-important teen 
years. I wish I felt they had succeeded. But, 
in all honesty, I don’t. There is far too much 
stress on reading for a purpose—on biblio- 
therapy—far too little on reading for happi- 
ness, on what Lawrence Clark Powell calls 
the “alchemy of books.” 

This is a textbook. In my opinion, it 
should be advertised as such. Even as a text- 
book, I found it uninspiring and dull. 














Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! 











MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7”"x4"; 12%4"x9 "x4"; 137x10"x3'2"; 14%4"x10%"x3"; 16'2"x11 2x3”, 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION. 311 W. Superi + St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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DISPLAYS for the month 
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National Library Week was celebrated at the Glendale, Cal., Public Library with a display showing 
“How a Library Book Gets to You.’’ Left panel showed many book selection sources, Center and 
right panels showed one book on order slips, on catalog cards, marked, jacketed, and shelved. 
NLW counter cards were used throughout. One, at right, had paper body added, was labeled “You 





SEE Whar [ME BUN Greeneville, Tenn., Junior High School is fortu- 


nate in two things: a cooperative spirit between 
librarian and teachers; and a principal, Dell A. 
Susong, who is interested in the library. Mrs 
fit Susong, a Bulletin reader, has sent the photograph 
fh, of this Easter display, which featured a toy rabbit 
’ t in basket and was headed, ‘See What the Bunny 
Brought.” Books displayed on the shelf were those 
which an English teacher wished her students to 
read. The display presented a problem which made 
everybody happy: students snatched the books so 
quickly it was difficult to keep the shelf filled 








Notes of Interest .. . courtesy of Wilson Library Bulletin were featured by the White Sands, N.M., 
Proving Ground Post Library, which selected from monthly issues “library quips . . . which seemed 
especially apropos for getting across to library patrons in a friendly way procedures we should like 


them to follow.’ Clippings were displayed against musical notes of a G clef. 


NOTES .. 
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DONT SPARE 








Two bulletin boards at Falls Church, Va., High 
School library advocated an early start on projects 
assigned by the English department. The first board 
was headed, ‘Don’t Spare the Horses! Go! Go! 
Go! Term Paper—Book Reports.” The second 
was titled, “Term Paper Take Off! Be a Winner! 
Both utilized backgrounds of blue-gray cover stock, 
black lettering, horses of varying shades of blue 
and purple, with an occasional black for contrast. 
Racing official had a red coat. ° 


"8Ivce, 


<ead \ag 





‘Mathematical Books for You” were highlighted in 
an Ishpeming, Mich., High School display with 
green background, white cardboard lettering, and 
green paper slate with green-striped gray border. 
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MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 





a. * 
"Baby yourself... set up your own beautiful display 
signs with Mitten’s Letters, pre-packaged in in- 
genious compact Master Sets with free cabinets — 
for permanent storage. Sliding, spill-proof shelves 
simplify your selection of changeable 3-dimensional 
_Mitten’s Letters in all smart faces and sizes. Send - 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS | 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 
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also complete data and prices on low budget Dispiay- 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, | 
Sign Master Kit ‘‘71." | 
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Facts About 
Presidents 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 


Author of “Famous First Facts" 
360p. 


VERY VITAL KNOWN FACT-—almost 

without exception—about the Presidents cf 
the United States, will be found in this new 
one-volume book: Facts ABOUT THE PREs!- 
DENTS: A Compilation of Biographical and 
Historical Data. 


1959 ~* i. *& $8 


PART I—A chapter is devoted to each 
President in the chronological order in which 
he took office. Data in these chapters are ar- 
ranged uniformly. A genealogical cornpilatioa 
presents vital material about the President's 
parents, brothers and sisters, wife and children. 
Family history is followed by data on elections, 
congressional sessions, cabinet appointments 
and the vice president, as well as highlights of 
the President’s life and administration. 


In PART II material is presented in com- 
parative form, with collective data and sta- 
tistics on the presidents as individuals and on 
the office of the presidency. 
useful volume 


workers during the forth- 
Recommended for all 


“No more 
the way of reference 
coming year. 


reference collections.”’ 


election 


Library Journal 


RECOMMENDED FOR: 


SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE EDITORS 
POLITICAL ANALYSTS 
INFORMATION BUREAUS 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL SOCIETIES 

AMERICAN HISTORY TEACHERS . 


Order Your Copy Today 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
% 950 University Avenue, N.Y.C. 52 
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FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 611) 


Houlka Dedicates Its Library 


The purpose of the Library Services Act is to 
bring library service to rural people. As a result 
of this Act, Houlka, Mississippi, recently dedicated 
its new library. Cars brought people in from fifty 
miles away and beyond. In the colorful little room, 
just a few feet from Main Street, in a building 
that had once been the mayor's office ("I got kicked 
out of my office to make room for the library,” 
the mayor gleefully told the visitors ), signs greeted 
the citizens. One announced: “Here is Democracy 
in Action: Government of Town, State, Nation, 
Plus the People’s Work, Cooperation, and Contri- 
butions, have made this Library possible.” And in 
another corner: “This library is operated by volun- 
teers who will donate their time that this area may 
have library service”. Probably the most meaning- 
ful of all was: “Books and Equipment from the 
Mississippi Library Commission via the Library 
Services Act.” But for that, and the fact that 
Houlka will receive help and materials from a 
larger unit, the mayor probably would never have 
moved out of his office. 





This Albany Public Library exhibit for 

New York State's “Year of History’ 

(1959) was built around an oil painting 
by library staff artist Aline Moore. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
AND OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Prices from 50c. Write for free catalog WLB 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc 
67 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, ote. « « }e Want lists’ invite 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


OW THAT MAN CAN WRITE under water and 

buttered paper will not refuse ink, the library, 
the home, the study, and the desk are buried under 
an avalanche of printed matter. It is no longer 
possible nor profitable to keep abreast of profes- 
sional publications. To classify such publications 
as professional literature would be improper; they 
may be professional, but they certainly are not lit- 
erature. From the conglomeration of recent books 
on library work, two exemplars come to mind. 
Since their names are not germane to the strictures 
that follow, the authors and titles of the two books 
need not be mentioned. 


Each of the books contains the Library Bill of 
Rights promulgated by the American Library As- 
sociation on June 18, 1948. The intervening years 
have done nothing to improve the Bill of Rights. 
It is as anemic and innocuous today as the day it 

was adopted. No one has ever questioned the ref- 
erence to “organizations which would establish a 
coercive concept of Americanism.” Considered in 
context or out of context, the phrase, “Coercive 
concept of Americanism,” is bereft of meaning. If 
the inane abbreviation, “concept” is replaced by 
“conception,” the phrase remains bereft of meaning. 
It is beautiful but dumb. 


Various sentences in the two books are so dis- 
tracting that anyone who reads the books thought- 
fully soon finds himself wasting time over choice 
imbecilities when he should be striving to learn 
what the authors endeavored to say. What, for 
instance, can a writer have in mind when he states: 
“We shrink from the idea of subliminal advertising 
to sell us a product.” The following sentence ~ 
abstruse and of no use: “The publishing trade i 
closely connected with library book selection in cht 
it sets the parameters.’’ What manner of men are 
these that set their parameters where they please? 


Even a patriot's mind wanders when he reads: 
“The library plays an important role in a free 
society—the educating and informing of citizens.” 
What would be the library’s role in a society that 
was other than free? A “‘line-o-tripe’’ operator is 
needed to compose the sentence: ‘Perhaps the 
simplest definition of democracy which one could 
make would be that it is a system in which every 
man is equal before the law.’ This would not only 
be the simplest but also the silliest definition one 
could make. But what can be expected of a person 
who writes: ‘“The would-be censor has to fall back 
on guesses as to what the community feels, or he 
relies on his own shocked attitudes and extrapolates 
from them”? Apparently, attitudes can be shocked 
like grain; what a censor can extrapolate from them 
is not so clear. 


Pithy admonitions are apt to be more ludicrous 
than helpful. Though the following utterances have 
enjoyed wide circ ulation, they are neither sound nor 





Harry Bauer, former Director of Libraries, is nou 
Professor of Librarianship at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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profound: “Select books on subjects in which in 
dividuals and groups have a natural interest’; 
“Avoid without censoring the ethically dubious’’ 
and ‘‘Select books which tend toward the enrich 
ment and development of life.” 


The second book in question is particularly an 


noying because its numerous authors have inserted 
the word, “area,” whenever at a loss for a more 
appropriate word. One pedagogue, for instance 


reported that “The psychologist, who visits the 
school weekly, periodically refers areas of problems 
to librarians for consideration.” The acreage of 
problems at the school must be great. Another 
contributor is convinced that “It is necessary to 
keep our pupils informed in many subject areas.” 


When author asks himself a 


an silly non 
rhetorical question, he is sure to write a silly 
answer. Witness, “How does this type of curricu 


lum affect the demands on the library staff? Of 
course we could use more!” Oliver Twist wanted 
“more’’, too; more food, not more demands. There 
is no telling what the author of the following 
sentence thinks of libraries: “The library is a 
known factor in the development of better read- 
ing.” 

One of the authorities declares: “At this point 
the administrator frequently find himself in a di 
lemma.” Dilemmas, along with pool halls and 
taverns, should be placed out-of-bounds. One of 
“Time is of little importance 
to the good junior high-school librarian.” Time is 
likewise of little importance to the denizens of 
skid row. One of the more erudite contributors 
believes that “A school library is essentially both a 
teaching function and an operational function.” He 
might as sensibly have written, “A school library is 
a complex variable.” 


his colleagues asserts: 


Some of the sentences in the book are so atrocious 
that they seem to be joint efforts of composer and 
composing room artisan. How else can a reader 
reconcile the statement: “Capturing the right mo 


ment can make the difference between eager and 
willing on assigned research’’? The same writer 
blithely admits: “Getting into the classroom is 
often a tonic for the librarian.” 


The above illustrative sentences have been taken 
from published books, not from freshman themes 
It is one thing to make an occasional slip or an 
inadvertent error, but quite another thing to spin 
words together into coaxial fables. Even fictitious 
authors have bad days. Nicolas Nickleby instructed 
an actor, “You turn your wife and child out of 
doors, and in a fit of rage and jealousy, stab your 
oldest son in the library.” A drollery of this kind 
merely shows that Charles Dickens was human. In 
contrast, a professional monograph, replete with 
imbecilities, should be shunned by neophytes. Cer 
tainly, new librarians should avoid all books that 
are fraught with nouns and verbs devoid of mean 

better to be unread than to be misled 


ing. It is be 
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Gwen Davenport 


DOZEN YEARS AGO, the name of Belvedere was 
almost as familiar to Americans as Babbitt— 
his direct opposite. Lynn Belvedere, a genius who 
wanted to write the greatest book of all time, became 
a babysitter and mother’s helper for a young cour le 
busy with war work—though he hated children! He 
was the invention of Mrs. Gwer. (Leys) Davenport, 
herself a housewife and mother in Louisville, Ken 
tucky, and he came to life (in the person of the 
acidulous actor Clifton Webb) on the motion pic 
ture screen in a film titled Sitting Pretty. The 
writers of the scenario developed the character so 
that Belvedere was even closer to omniscience than 
in the novel (Belvedere, published in 1947). Mrs 
Davenport firmly denies that the character in either 
novel or film was drawn from life. 

Gwen Leys was born at Colon, Canal Zone 
on Ox tober 4, 1910, the third of the four children 
one boy and three girls—of Vice-Admiral James 
Farquharson Leys, U.S.N., and Gwen (Wigle 
Leys. Mrs. Leys was English, the daughter of a 
Chief Justice of the Leeward Islands in the British 
West Indies. Admiral Leys was of Philadelphia 
Quaker and Scottish descent, an officer in the medi 
cal corps of the Navy. As a child, Gwen Leys lived 
at various naval posts, and in England with her 
mother when her father, Fleet Surgeon of the Atlan- 
tic Fleet during World War I, was at sea 

“Stability seems more glamorous than the 
nomadic life,” now that she is settled on Jarvis Lane 
in Louisville with her husband, John Andrews 


Davenport, a business executive whom she married 


in 1937, and three children 

Before her marriage, Mrs. Davenport attended 
St. Agnes School at Albany, N.Y.. editing the 
schoo] paper. She graduated from there in 1927 


1931 received her A.B. from Vassar, where 
she directed a Hall Play. ‘Far too tall to consider 
the stage as a career, at least in acting,” she had no 
luck in the depression with directing or producing 
She became an advertising and publicity copywriter 
for Rits & Bonner, and later Marschalk & Pratt 
both New York agencies. 

Her first novel, A Stranger and 
from Housman—appeared in 1943 

The heroine of Return Engagement (1945) was 
a retired actress, Sophie van Eyck, who came back 
to the Maine coast in her old age. Virginia Kirkus 
called it “courtly comedy which combines a certain 
charm with humor,’ while the late Lisle Bell 
thought it ““amusing—but artifice steals most of the 
scenes and reality has a minor role Reviews of 
Belvedere were neutral, except in the Saturday Re- 


and in 


Afraid—title 








view of Literature, where the novel was called “at 
_ witty, warm, and loving bie success of 
Sitting Pretty brought the novel renewed attention 
and a ‘seneiheck edition. 
Critics praised Fam Fortunes (1949): “a 
sturdy, honest novel” (Times), ‘deft and amusing” 


The Brackenwoods, a Kentucky 
family, rejuvenate an old mansion after World War 
II. In Candy for Breakfast (1950), a satire on 
progressive education, Dr. Macefield, an adviser to 
the lovelorn, takes to the lecture platform and then 
to education. Though Jane Cobb in the Tim 
thought it “entertaining, especially the hilarious 
climax,”” Phyllis McGinley in the Herald Tribun 
appraised it more coolly: “in the wings the comic 
spirit sulks, refusing to emerge. What should have 
been hilarious seems at best mildly amusing.”’ 
The Bachelor's Baby (1957), 
headed for the movies, showed th« 


(Herald Tribune). 


which ilso 
} er 


dire results when 
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an efficient secretary whose boss refuses to get along 


without her, brings her infant to the office. “Miss 
{sie} Davenport writes this kind of frothy, gay 
story extremely well—with wit and ease and no 
attempt to be more than eo ay diverting 

said the Times, while the Saturday Review thought 
that the plot “was fairly skimpy even for a light 
novel. a 

Of more than medium height herself (as stated 
earlier), Mrs. Davenport out of her own experience 
next wrote a practical illustrated book of advice, The 
Tall Girl’s Handbook (1959), and came to New 
York to help with publicity. (Department stores 
and specialty shops were delighted with the work 
To Elsie Lilley in Library Journal it seemed “a fine 
manual for those of us who are inclined to be a 
little (or a lot) nearer the stars than most 

Now finishing a new novel, which she believes 
will be her best, Gwen Davenport considers —_ If 
only a part-time professional writer. “No day is 
long enough for all there is to do, and the reason is 
largely because I am by nature lethargic. If I didn't 
have to get up every morning I don't think I would 
We are building a new house—very modern, glass 
and vinyl and plastic and full of every Rube Gold 
berg labor-saving device. After we move in I'll be 
able to do even less every day My only charitable 
activity is recording for the blind, which I do once a 
week.” 

The writer has blue-gré ay eyes and brown-gray 
hair; her weight is “perfect for my height’’ (an inch 
under six feet). A Democrat and an Episcopalian 
a member of the Vassar Club, L’ Alliance 
and the Authors’ League of America, and 
family to local country clubs. Shi 
Dickens, Proust, Tolstoy, but 
historical novels and detectiv 


she is 
Francaise, 
goes with her 
likes Jane Austen 
draws the line at 


stories—'‘there is no characterization.”” Her recrea 
tions are bridge and tennis, in moderation, and “not 
looking at television in huge amounts.’ 


EARLE F, WALBRIDGE 
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Dan Cushman 


ig | FEEL THAT THE BEST PLACE for a novelist 
to improve his art is not in a library or in a 
seat of learning, but in his nearest bus terminal, 
sitting and listening to the sounds of his country.’ 
This is the opinion of Dan Cushman, a Westerner 
who, if he has followed his own advice, must have 
spent many hours in bus terminals in Montana, the 
state which forms the background of many of his 
better known works. 

His family history reads like a chapter in one of 
his own books. His grandfather was shipwrecked 
on Lake Michigan when he was on the way to 
Wisconsin. He settled by the Lake and operated 
lumber camps in the area. Cushman’s father was 
raised in the lumbering district and only felt at 
home in a frontier town. As a result he followed 
the boom towns—first the lumbering and milling, 
and later the mining areas. 

Cushman was born in Marion, Michigan, in 
1909, and his earliest recollection is of the Mesabi 
Iron Mining range. As a result of the roving dis- 
position of Cushman senior, the family did not 
stay in the Mesabi for long. Cushman describes his 
father as “a natural promotor, a genius in times of 
want, but he could not stand prosperity.’’ Eventu- 
ally the Cushmans and their three children landed 
at Big Sandy, Montana, and Cushman’s mother 
refused to move again in spite of her husband's 
desire to seek his fortune first in British Columbia 
and later in Alaska. 

It was at Big Sandy that Cushman started work 
at the age of fifteen as a linotype operator, reporter, 
and general factotum on the local weekly news- 
paper. He attended the Big Sandy High School 
and graduated in 1929. During this period he was 
a 15c per inch correspondent for the Great Falls 
Tribune. He graduated from the University of 
Montana with a Bachelor of Science degree in 1935 
and, possibly feeling the pull of the early days on 
the Mesabi, he has since worked as a miner, pros- 
pector, and geologist. He has also used the mining 
industry as background in some of his writing. 

His early writing was mainly pulp work and 
soft cover originals that he would preter to forget. 
However, he will admit to a series of books about 
a character named Comanche John published by 
Macmillan, which satirizes the blood and thunder 
school of Western fiction. 

His best seller to date has been Stay Away, Joe 
(Viking, 1953), on which the Broadway musical 
W hoop-Up was based. The book is about a family 
of French Canadian Indians living in squalor on a 
Montana ranch and the Government's attempt to 
raise their standard of living, an attempt thwarted 
by the determined dissipation of the eldest son 
Atlantic's critic acknowledged the book’s atmos 
phere—'since no one in the book . has ever 
taken a bath, done a day’s work, or spoken a 
grammatical word. . . . But in spite of the fact 
that hell pops all the time . I get very tired of 
the dialect, the beer and the dirt ( hicago Sunday 
Tribune described it as a “blurred carbon copy of 
the white somehow printed 
backward and upside down 


man’s civilization 

The book that Cushman is best known for in 
England and the Spanish speaking world also won 
him the Western Writers of America Spur Award 


The scene of The Silver Mountain (Appleton, 
1957) is the Montana mountain range. Library 
Journal described the béok as “an excellent por 


trayal of a past era and the men and women who 
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built the West vented 


The Herald Tribune cot 
also on the authenticity of the background and “the 
prose which is refreshingly modern, describing a 
very rich past with economy.” 

Published the same year as The Silver Mountain 
is another book with a very different mining back 


ground. The Old Copper Collar (Ballantine, 1957) 
tells of “high spirits along with low politics,” as 
two rival copper kings fight for a Senatorial seat. 
The Herald Tribune commented on the author's 
brittle and amiable prose.” 

Cushman’s latest book, Goodbye, Old Dry (Dou 
bleday, 1959) tells of a con man’s impact on a 
drought-stricken Montana town in the 1920's. He 
hands out a convincing line of rhetoric—“we have 
reached the end of the dry cycle and there will be 
rain, rain, rain. Drenching rain. Your fields turned 
to quagmires Your brown prairie turned 
green, and the wild grass so tall it ripples in the 
rain, rain The Times described it as “a yarn 
likely to stiffen orthodox economists with horror 

and give pause to the Treasury of the United 
States 

Cushman has recently completed a novel about 
i small city booster who promotes his town out of 
existence, and he is now working on his first his 
torical piece. Destined for the McGraw-Hill Great 
Trails Series, it deals with the Great North Trail 

Married in 1940 to Betty Lou Loudon, Cushman 
has four children and lives at Great Falls in Mon 
tana. Nearly six feet tall, the blue-eyed, brown 
haired author enjoys lone excursions in the moun 
Boswell’s Jofnson being his favorite com 


tains, 

panion. On the subject of his own work, Cushman 
himself says: “I write by ear and by feel . It 
seems to me that too many writers are preoccupied 


with the sterile mechanics of the symbol and the 


' 
i 
form, and too little with the antics of human beings 


What little success I have attained as a writer is 
jue to a genuine pleasure, or at least interest, in 
the foibles of peopl S. V. KEENAN 
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New RECORD and SLEEVE HOLDER 


convert original record containers 
into sleeved albums 


The Plaiti- ¥loen way 


increase borrowing efficiency and use... 


Plasti-Kleer protection is the best protection for albums 
of from one to four records. 


Here is the easiest solution for preparing albums for 
display and circulation .. . and eliminating tedious work. 


PLASTI-KLEER RECORD and SLEEVE HOLDER 


You simply slit the sleeve at the seams and place the front half in one 
Mylar* Plastic Window, back half in the other. The self-sealing tape is 
simply stripped of its protective paper backing and folded over the edges, 





Cut album 
Cover at 





Seams Pe providing permanent closure. The record is inserted in the sturdy envelope, 
opening on the inside toward the binding, where it is fully protected from 
dust, scratches and accidental falling out. This preserves your record and 

Insert halves into sleeve and has created an attractive display without a lot of tedious time- 
ar i , consuming work. = 
Mylar Windows ming *R.T.M. — DuPont 


L , 
‘ 






Fold self-sealing 
tape over edges 
and press lightly 





PLASTI-KLEER’ PHONO-JACKET COVERS 


Enhances colorful record sleeve while it protects from soiling and 
tearing at the edges. 

Record is ready for circulation without reinforcing, mounting in 
record albums or hand lettering. 

More records may be stored in is a small shelf area. 

Records may be located instantly, eliminating the inconvenience of 
going through an entire collection. Save time...labor... money! 


Made of durable vinyl plastic with electronically welded Side Tab Top Tab 

edge 5 the Phono-] ac ket Cover takes little more space than For Shelves For Drawers 
the record sleeve itself. Supplied in sizes to fit regular or high 
fidelity record sleeves, it is equipped with or without a shelving 
tab that allows records to be shelved or located quickly and 
systematically. The description of the record is typed on a 











label provided with each protector and inserted in the tab. : one — => 
: ude ude 

The Plasti Kleer method ot protecting record sleeves Saves 

processing time . . . which in turn means additional money 























saved in your library budget. 


Dept. D 48, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 
teo= 1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 
INDUSTRIES 209 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








New Nations of West Africa 


ee SCOPE of this new book on West Africa is 
described by its title. Geographically, it is 
concerned with over 20 lands; some are already 
independent and one, Liberia, has been independent 
for over a century; three will attain independence 
this year. 

In this book, the 2nd in the Reference Shelf 
series for 1960, an attempt is made to get below 
the surface, to probe the differences and similari- 
ties of the various countries discussed, to point out 
the fact that Africa's problems are uniquely her 
own and not merely an extension of America’s. 

Robert Theobald, the editor of this book, has 
divided the 32 articles he has chosen into four 
main sections: Perspective on West Africa, West 
Africa Today, Political and Economic Outlook, and 
West Africa and the World. 

Some of the outstanding articles are Elspeth 
Huxley's “The Tribal Heritage’ from the Neu 
York Times Magazine; L. S. Kenworthy’s ‘Ghana: 
Problems and Progress’’ from Current History; 
Homer Bigart’s “Crushing Issues Face Cameroon” 
from the New York Times; and Curtis Prender- 
gast’s “Africa Joins the World” from Fortune. 


An editor's introduction precedes each of the 


four sections. A bibliography of pertinent articles, 


pamphlets and books is also given. 
| Oc 


1S 





Third Group of Book Review Digest 
Reprints Now Ready 


By popular demand, The H. W. Wilson Com 
pany is undertaking the reprinting of the early 
annual volumes of the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST, 
which have been out of print for many years. 

The third group of these reprints is now ready 
and available at the following prices: 

1915 annual volume—$7; 1916—$8; 1917—$8; 
1918—$7. All volumes are bound in maroon buck 
ram to match the current annual volumes of this 
publication 

As soon as further groups of reprints become 
ready, their availability and prices will be an- 
nounced in the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


F Is for Fun... 


Two groups of school children have made recent 
visits to The Wilson Company: 22 5th graders from 


« Bowling Green School, East Meadow, Long Island, 


with their teacher, Peter Valletutti; and 39 4th 
graders from P.S. 11 in the Bronx, with teacher 
Sarah Lewin. Later, from East Meadow, came a 
giant “Cumulative Index of Thanks’’ for the visit, 
sent by pupils who composed an illustrated thank- 
you verse for each of the 26 letters of the alphabet, 
including the one pictured. From P.S. 11 came 


Vv 


L heel ats of that 


y smiles Gne of a Cheshire C af 
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Fight cancer with a checkup and a check. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
efficient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World’s Leading 
International Booksellers 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 








TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
to quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 








SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 

Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 

our continued attention and dependable search 

service, guaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 

Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 


drawings and personal letters of thanks for “our 
trip to your amazing company. * Commented one 
letter-writer, ““We found it very interesting to see 
how much work it takes to make a book.” Said 
another, ‘Now that I know I am going to take 
better care of all the books I have, including library 
books.”” Remarks touched on various “most inter- 
esting’’ machines and operations, but on one thing 
everyone agreed: “the ice cream was delicious!" 


Let’s Listen to a Story 


The award-winning children’s program, ‘‘Let's 
Listen to a Story,”’ celebrated the beginning of its 
seventeenth year of broadcasting over New York's 
radio station WMCA a few weeks ago. Begun in 
February 1944 by wMCa’s co-owner and director of 
education programs Helen §S. Straus, the program 
has entertained many thousands of youngsters rang- 
ing in age from six to twelve with almost 2,000 
stories culled from the best in contemporary chil- 
dren's literature. 

Lilian Okun, producer and director of the pro- 
gram, recently chose 16 of these stories and adapted 
them for reading in a book published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company recently, also called: 
Let's Listen to a Story. An added feature of the 
book is Miss Okun’s introduction, which discusses 
the qualifications of a good storyteller, the necessary 
training, how to adapt a story for radio use, pro- 
ducing the programs and how to get cooperation 
between the library and the local radio station. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Let's ListEN TO A StoryY, Lilian Okun, 
1959, $3.50 

New NATIONS OF WEsT AFRICA, Robert 
Theobald. Reference Shelf Series 1960 
(Vol. 32, no. 1). $2.50 (domestic and 
foreign). Subscription to all 6 titles of 
1960 Reference Shelf Series, $10 (U.S. 
and Canada), $12 foreign. 














Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 


Dr. Benjamin E. Powell, librarian, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N.C.; president of the American 
Library Association. . . 

Emerson Greenaway, librarian, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, immediate past-president of the 
American Library Association. 

Nicholas G. Stevens, director of library educa 
tion; Sara R. Mack and Mildred M. Mengel, as- 
sistant professors of library education; and 36 
members of Alpha Beta Alpha, the library science 
fraternity, State College, Kutztown, Penn. 

Three library science students from the State 
University College of Education at Geneseo, N.Y. 








THOUGHTS 


ON 
PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


Today’s 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
$4 —OF THE DAY— 


Per Volume 


Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


VITAL SPEECHES 


35 wees 42nd gg nl 
New York 36, N, 
$7.00 a andl $13.00 ae years 
issued semi-monthly 
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Staff 


Library Literature Editor Helen T. Geer has been 
appointed ALA’s representative on the Interagency 
Council on Library Tools for Nursing. 

A Wilson Company staff member and “alumna” 
afe among members of the Committee on College 
Reading which has prepared the 1960 edition of 
Good Reading. They are Ruth Ulman, an assistant 
editor of the Company's general publications, and 
librarian Anna Rothe, former editor of Current 
Biography, now associated with the New Rochelle, 
N.Y., Public Library. 

Good Reading, a descriptive general bibliogra- 
phy, has been published in completely revised form, 
appearing in both a Mentor paperback edition and, 
for the first time since 1948, in a clothbound edi- 
tion from Bowker. The book lists more than 2,000 
significant hardcover and paperback books, selected 
and described by educators, and covering all periods 
and fields of study, with each booklist prefaced by 

a discussion of the period or subject at hand. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. To be supplemented 
by new titles each month. 


ARTS YEARBOOK, 3; Paris/New York. Ed. by 
Hilton Kramer. Art Digest, Inc. 1959 $4.95 
BRANDT, C. G. and E. M. SCHAFLER, JR. eds. Se- 
lected American Speeches on Basic Issues 
(1850-1950) Houghton 1960 pa. $2.25 
EMERSON, RALPH W. Early Lectures, v 1, 1833- 
1836. Ed. by S. E. Whicher and R. E. Spiller. 
Harvard University Press 1959 $12.50 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection, Washington, D.C. 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers; no. 13. Ed. by the 
Committee on Publications. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press 1959 $10 
HENTOFF, NAT and ALBERT 
Jazz. Rinehart 1959 $5.95 
INSTITUTE FOR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Patterns of Ethics in America Today; ed. by 


J. McCartny, eds. 


Frederick E. Johnson. Harper 1959 $3 (Re- 
ligion. and Civilization Series) (analyzed by 
author only) 

KocH, ADRIENNE. Philosophy for a Time of 
Crisis; an Interpretation. Dutton 1959 $5.95 
Levi, ALBERT W. Philosophy and the Modern 
World. Indiana University Press 1959 $7.50 
Moore, Harry T. ed. A D.H. Lawrence Miscel- 


lany. Southern Illinois University Press 1959 


$6.50 


Saturday Book, 19. Ed. by John Hadfield. 
lan (N Y) 1959 $5.95 


Macmil- 


SIMONSON, HAROLD P. ed. Cross Currents; a col- 
lection of essays from contemporary magazines. 
Harper 1959 pa. $2.65 


SMITH, Huston, ed. The Search for America. 


Prentice-Hall 1959 $2.95 


SPERBER, MANES. Achilles Heel. Doubleday 1960 


$3.95 


TATE, ALLEN. Collected Essays. A. Swallow 1959 


$6 
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WARNER, WILLIAM L. and NORMAN H. MartTIN, 
eds. Industrial Man. Harper 1959 $6.50 


WHITMAN, WALT. Complete Poetry and Selected 
Prose; ed. by James E. Miller, Jr. Houghton 
1959 pa. $1.15 (partially analyzed) 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 
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Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
e WILMA BENNETT 
Alphabetical fields-of-work wo ee (270) and 
cross references (501) and supplementary 


headings (58) “| . . @ real contribution to the 
librarian’s working tools.’’ 


$10 postpaid. 829 gummed labels included 


° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street © Covina 1, Cailfornia 


VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


bette 





We secure 
Where you 


earn f hundred 


Ne ! “ 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


535 Fifth Ave Suite 906) New 








ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN opening for 
County Library in Southern Michigan, Must 
have a B.S. & L.S. Salary open. Please state 
qualifications fully and include references with 
application, 

Branch County Michigan 


Library, Coldwater, 





ASSISTANT SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. 


Connecticut girls’ boarding school. Starting 
salary $2590-2700 with full maintenance. So 
cial security 15 weeks vacation. Library 
degree preferred. Experience not necessary. 
Write Box LP. Wilson Library Bulletin. 





BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN needed for 
a brand-new bookmobile serving three coun- 
ties in the beautiful Saratoga-lLake 
$5100-6120. 35 


(;,eorge 
hour 


area. Salary range 
week, 4 weeks paid vacation, 11 holidays, 
social security, State employees retirement, 
health insurance and other fringe benefits 
Requirements: 4 years’ college plus degree 
from accredited library school; eligibility 
for New York State professional certificate; 
years library experience Apply to: Flor 
ence Harshe, Director, Southern Adiron- 
dack Library System, 35 sath «Street, 
Ballston Spa, New York 
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LANSING. The State Library has openings 
for beginning and experienced librarians in 
cataloging, reference work and _ extension 
work. Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $8164 de- 
pending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence. Michigan Civil Service provisions 
govern, Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles 
L. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 





OPENINGS are available on our staff for 
these positions: 

Librarian —Work with Children $403-489 
Librarian | —Reference work 403-489 
Librarian 11 —Work with Children 444-539 
Librarian 1]]—Branch Librarians 489-595 
Librarian I1V—Adult Services 539-656 
Administrative Assistant 514-625 
5-step salary scale with advancement to 2nd 
step in 6 months. A.L.A. accredited library 
school degree required. 40-hour week, vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement system 
health insurance. For further information 
write to: Director of Library Services, Pub: 
lic Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Market and Hunter Streets, Stock 
ton 2, California 





POSITION OPEN Northeast \ 
ee. Active library in growing 
village, Cape Cod. Open to public 15 hours 
Heated apartment in library building included in 
salary. Ideal for retired librarian. 

Miss FE. M. Hussey, Box 403 
South Yarmouth, Mass. 


Apply: 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
salary $4700. 
ence required. 


beginning 
Library degree but no experi 
40 hour week, four- 
retirement, and_ Social 
Miss Eleanor Plain, Li 
Aurora, Illinois. 


Five day, 
vacation, 

Apply: 
Public 


week, 
Security. 


brarian, Library, 





TWO SENIOR LIBRARIANS needed 
now by 5-county cooperative system in beau 
tiful Finger Lakes region. (1) Children’s 
and Youth Librarian to advise 17 member li 
braries in work with children and youns 
people, assist in headquarters activities. (2) 
Special Interests Librarian to catalog and 
classify books, participate in book selection, 
perform reference, advisory and interlibrary 
loan work with member libraries. Salary 
range $5,460-$6,480, five annual increments 
of $204. Usual personnel benefits, many cul 
tural and recreational advantages. 
ments: Bachelor’s degree, plus degree from 
accredited library school; 2 years’ appro- 
priate experience and understanding of need 
of rural libraries; possession of or eligibility 
for New York State professional certificate 
Apply to: William T. Weitzel, Director, 
Finger Lakes Library System, 115 North: 
Tioga Street, Ithaca, New York. 
Ithaca 2-3219. 


Require- 


Telephone 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Press 
Magazine Service, Inc. 

pone Society ened 

American Librarians Agency 

American Library Association 

Apex Paper Box Corporation 

Audio Book Company hesitant 
Augsburg Publishing House ......... . 609 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. .......-:-essecsessseees 6228 
POOMGES PUGRB occ cncscccccecess 607 
Britannica Junior. secesesee SOO 
Bro-Dart Industries & 620 
Christopher Publishing House, The .... ian 
City News Publishing petted epics . 622 
Colonial Book Service .. 616 
Compton & Company, F. E. .... ; —« 
Delkote, Inc. 

Demco Library Supplies 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce 

Funk & Wagnalls 
Gaylord Bros., Inc 
Golden Press . 
Harcourt, Brace & Company .... ... 561 
Horn Book, Inc., The -. 540 
Huntting Company, be ee ™ -- 612 
Huntting Company, Inc., ‘ . The PP 
Leathercraftsman , . 612 
Library Binding Institute 65 
Library Review 564 
Lippincott Company 562 
Little, Brown & Company . 
Longmans, Green & Company 
Lothrop, Lee, Shepard ... 

Macrae Smith Company 

Marador Corporation 

Melmont Publishers, 

Mitten’s Display Letters 

Noble & Noble Publishers, Inc. 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P. 

Recordak Corporation 

Scribner’s Sons, Charles 

Seven Bookhunters 

Stechert-Hafner, Inc. aacale 
Sterling Powers Publishing ‘Company 
Translation Publishing Company 
University Microfilm 

Whittlesey House 
Yale University 


Abingdon 
Abrahams 
American 


2nd cover 


3rd cover 
4th cover 


Press ; sks oe» COS 





LIBRARIAN, Public Library, 
attractive, progressive central Florida town, to 
administer main library with staff 4 full-time, 2 
part-time, 2 pages and small branch with staff 
of one. Desire experienced library school gradu- 
ate willing to meet challenge of rapidly ex- 


Ocala, Florida, 


panding library services to area. Vacation, sick 
leave, retirement, option: al hospitalization and 
insurance plans. $4800 minimum salary. Write 
qualifications and availability for interview to 
Mrs. R. E. Thompson, Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, 1123 East Fifth Street, Ocala, Florida 





WANTED: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for 
Public Library in suburban community of 
18,000, close to New York City. Civil Service 
Benefits, free hospitalization, air conditioned 
building. Graduation from Library School, 
with some experience in administration pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Apply to the Director, 
Free Public Library, Millburn, New Jersey 





WANTED: Trained 
cataloger; age between 30 and 50 years ap- 
proximately. Four years church affiliated 
college in a north Texas town of 30,000 pop- 
ulation. New library building completed 
summer 1960. Salary open. Contact Mrs. 
Womack Head, Librarian, Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas. 


college experienced 
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You can get 
them promptly 
through the 
0-P hooks 
program 
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You don’t have to wait for a catalog, or wait to see if any book 
on your want list has been reproduced, before ordering it as an O-P 
book. There is virtually no limitation on the availability of any book 
in the world when a copy can be secured for microfilming. And, of 
course, thousands of titles are already on film in the U-M vaults. 

Provide your scholars with faster service by sending your want 
lists now, for collating with those from other librarians, so that titles 
wanted most can be supplied first. 

O-P books are reproduced from microfilm by Xerography— 
usually the same size as original printing. They are surprisingly low 
cost. Write for latest list of O-P books now available. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








Whittlesey House Levy Len Young, People 


Picture Books 
ANATOLE AND THE ROBOT 


By Eve ‘Trrus. Illustrated in color and black 

and white by Paut Ga.pone. Anatole’s problem 

is automation. He matches wits with a cheese- 

tasting robot, and proves that nothing — not 
even a robot — can replace an expert. 

Ages 4-8.7% x 9% 

32 pages. April $2.50% 


NOSES ARE FOR ROSES 
By Puorse. Illustrated in three colors and 
black and white by Wittiam A. McCarrery. 
What are you for? This is a book about you, 
your head, your eyes, your legs, your nose — all 
of you, from your head to your toes. You will 
see that you are for everything you can do. You 
are for love Ages 4-8. 74% x 9%. 
32 pages. February $2.25% 


BLUE’S BROKEN HEART 
By Jean Merrit. Illustrated in two colors and 
black and white by Ronni So-sert. How do 
you fix a broken heart? This is what a little 
dog named Blue wanted to know when he 
visited Dr. ‘Thomas, the animal doctor. What 
the doctor does for Blue is the secret of his 

cure, and a wonderful cure it is. 
Ages 4-8. 67% x 8¥2., 
32 pages. February $2.25% 


THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 


A Folk Tale 
Pictures in three colors by Paut. Gatpone. Re- 


member the old woman who went to market 

to buy a pig? Paul Galdone, who reintroduced 

The Golden Touch, presents another classic for 
children to love and enjoy. 

Ages 4-8.9% x 7%. 

32 pages. February $2.00% 


The Middle Group 
AIR ALL AROUND 


By Trcuie Pine and Joseru Levine. Illustrated 
by Bernice Myers in two colors and black 
and white. Fascinating facts and uses of air in 
a new, informative science-activity book by the 
authors of Sounds All Around and Water All 
Around. With simple experiments. 
Ages 7-11.6% x 8%. 
48 pages. March $2.50% 


DISCOVERING DINOSAURS 

By Gienn O. Bioucu. Illustrated in two colors 
by Gustav Scurorrer. Dr. Blough tells the 
story of these ancient creatures by explaining 
how paleontologists serve as scientific ““detec- 
tives” in unearthing fossils. A special added fea- 
ture is a brief tour of the museums where dino 
Ages 7-11.74% x9% 


March $2.50 








saurs now “live.” 


THE RIGHTFUL OWNER 
By Jesse Sruart. Illustrated by Roperr Hen- 
NEBERGER. “A good hound dog never forgets 
his master,” Dan Richards warned his son, 
Mike. And you will see why this is true in 
Jesse Stuart’s moving story about a boy and 
his dog. Ages §-12. 5% x 8. 
112 pages. March $2.50 


YOUNG SCIENTIST 
TAKES A RIDE 


By Georce Barr. Pictures by William D 
Hayes. In this third book of his popular Young 
Scientist group, the author guides his reader 
to the many natural and scientific observations 
that can be made in and around an automobile 
Informal experiments. Clear, attractive illus- 
trations. Ages 10 and up. 5% x 8 

160 pages. April $3.00% 


Teen-agers 


SHACKLETON’S VALIANT 
VOYAGE 


By Atrrep Lansinc. By popular demand — a 
shortened edition of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, Endurance, the gripping story 
of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ill-fated Antarctic 
expedition. Reset in large, clear type. Included 
are many of the photographs that were in the 
original edition. Teen ages. 5% x 8. 

224 pages. February $3.95 


PLANTS TODAY 

AND TOMORROW 

By Marcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by P. A. 

Hurcuison. Explores earth gardens, ocean gar- 

dens, sick gardens, atomic gardens and space 

gardens, the variety of plants and challenging 

ideas on plant frontiers. Many pertinent, open 

end experiments. Teen ages. 53% x8 
160 pages. March $3.00 


THE UNLIKELY HERO: 


Heinrich Schliemann’s Quest for Troy 
By Avan Honour. The first biography for 
young people of the man whose faithful study 
of Homer's Iliad led to the ancient city of 
Troy. By the author of Cave Of Riches, Ten 
Miles High, Two Miles Deep, with woodcuts 
by GrisHa. Teen ages. 5% x 8. 
176 pages. February $3.00 


All books are clothbound 
Publication dates and prices are tentative 
Write for free catalog. 

# Special library edition available 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE ° A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 











